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“One of the three best cars built” 


otor Cars 


49900 0N% 


HOSE who are satisfied only with the best 


use Columbia cars. Birth, tradition, environ- 





ment and character forbid their accepting less. 
Columbia cars have held this regard for sixteen 
years—from the beginning of the motor car, in fact. 





Columbia cars are built ina factory big enough | 

to build 5000 cars. Only 1000 Columbia i Tt 

cars are built annually and these with infinite | WT hu IW 

care. Every refinement of detail characterizes a ili 

them. They have many exclusive features. 
Send for complete catalogue. 
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The Columbia Motor Car Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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First of all the BATTERY. Other things are elemental—accepted as matters of course. Elec- 


tric car makers know how to do their work right. 
THE BATTERY is the great essential—the selection of which cannot be too carefully made. 
There are a number of different batteries made, yet more than 90% of all electric vehicles manufac- 


tured are equipped with the “JExide’’ Battery. These famous makers use the famous “JExfde’’: 


Automobile Maintenance & Mfg. Co. Couple Gear Freight Wheel Co. Phipps-Grinnell Auto Co. 
Baker Motor Vehicle Co. Columbia Motor Car Co. Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. 
Batten-Dayton Motor Co. Hupp-Yeatts Electric Car Co. Studebaker Automobile Co. 
Broc Electric Vehicle Co. Ideal Electric Co. The Dayton Electromobile Co. 
Columbus Buggy Co. C. P. Kimball & Co. The Waverley Co. 

Champion Wagon Co. Ohio Electric Car Co. Woods Motor Vehicle Co. 

This preponderance of use is due to these facts: The Electric Storage Battery Co. has always made the best 
battery; it has had more experience; it has the largest plant; it has the most efficient methods of testing and proving its 
product; it has the world’s greatest corps of battery experts constantly searching, inventing, improving—and the 
result is better and better batteries. The latest product of this great organization is the 


“Tronclad-Exide” Battery 


—a battery that has two to three times the life; that seldom if ever requires cleaning; that gives increased mileage; 
that can be installed wherever jars of standard “* Exide’ size are used. The “Wronclad-Extde’’ is immensely 
superior to any other battery ever made. It is the development of years of quiet but active study and experiment, and 
long tests already made have proven its entire dependability. 

Write the nearest Sales Office today for the book on this new 

and most serviceable battery—The **Wronclad-=Extide”’ 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1911 


New York Boston Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta Denver 
Detroit San Francisco Toronto Portland, Ore. Seattle Los Angeles 


715 *‘Exide” Distributors Free *‘xide”’ Inspection Corps 
‘*Exide” Depots in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, Denver and San Francisco 
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VALENTINES, OLD AND NEW 


Photogravure 15 x 20, $1.09 


The Best Valentine 


A Life Print 


Copyright 1905 by Life Puulishing Company 


Copyright 1910 by Life Publishing Company 

















DREAMS 
Facsimile in color, mounted, 14 x 17, $1.00 











Copyright 1908 by Life Publishing Sompan 
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ABSENT #RIENDS 
Photogravure 15 x 20, $1.00 








Sent to any address upon receipt of the price 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 3lst Street, New York 


Copyright 1908 by Life Publishing Company 














MUSIC OF THE SPHERES 
Photogravure 15 x 20, $1.00 


plorable, but indiscriminate invective 
of the sort published is stupid. 
I am, sir, 


C. F. Weep, 


December 7, 1910. 


Plagiarism ? 

Dear LireE:—In your last issue | 
noticed your more or less justified 
comment upon a magazine article sub- 
mitted by one Cahoon, of Pleasant 
Lake, Mass. 

I wonder if, while you are on the 
subject of plagiarism, you have the 
nerve to tackle a man higher, up. 

I hold in my hand a little pamphlet 
by Elbert Hubbard, being a reprint 
from The Fra Magazine, and entitled 
“The Standard Oil Company.” 

On the reverse of the back cover of 
the pamphlet I find the following: 

“Lay it down as a safe proposition 
that the fellow who, every little while, 
has to shake the baby’s bank for car- 
fare, isn’t going to evolve into a Baron 
Rothschild.” 

I also have on my desk George 
Horace Lorimer’s entertaining book, 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son, and on page twenty-two I 
find the following: 

“But I always lay it down as a safe 
proposition that the fellow who has to 
break open the baby’s bank toward the 
last of the week for car-fare isn’t go- 
ing to be any Russell Sage when it 
comes to trading with the old man’s 
money.” 

I am not informed whether the Sage 
of East Aurora is also the author of 
George Horace Lorimer’s book or not, 
but I am inclined to ask the question: 
What would the resourceful Fra re- 
ply were the same question put to him 
that has so many times been put to his 
oily patron: Where did he get it? 

Yours very truly, 
Huco P. REMINGTON. 
(Concluded on page 153) 
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“ Stupid” 


To THE Epiror oF LiFe: 

Dear Sir:—There appeared in this 
week’s issue a screed entitled “ What 
a Place!” directed against the Rocke- 
feller Institute. 












It is charitable to assume that the 
family of its author consists of a fat 
old cat and a wheezy pug dog, both 
jpampered with siik cushions and pet- 
ted by flabby hands. 

It is inconceivable that the father 
of children cognizant of the horrors of 
infantile paralysis and of the work of 
the institute in that fie'd alone could 
bewail the premature decease of a few 
monkeys in so great a cause. 

Promiscuous vivisection is most de- 
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CORDIAL FRONSAC 


iE The World’s 
Best Cordial 


Nothing could be more 
refreshing and gratifying 
after a good dinner. 


Highest Quality. 








Aids digestion and adds 
to the enjoyment of the 
meal. 


At all Best Clubs 
and Hotels. 
COWIE & CO., Ltd. 
New York 
Sole Agents for the U.S. 
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The Only Adjustable Razor— 





ive 
From Our Readers 
(Concluded from page 152) A I i ht or a 
Corrected g 
Epiror oF LIFE: ( l Sh J T | 
I Sirn:—Once more appears to appall OSC a Cc! 
us the specter of the oft-repeated and 
wi many-time reported myth concerning 
an “ :: r: ” 
the so-called “ Burning of Witches 
in New England, this time, most in- Note the Curve 
a appropriately, = the poe of Lire, that gives the 
which is usually so quick to expose ; ; 
| shams and to prick the bubble delusion. Automatic Adjustment 
- Will not Lire do us the justice to . 
“e publish its knowledge of the fact that 
it was a mistake? Burning at the 
f stake seems a favorite form of punish- 
: ment in some parts of the country, but 
; it never obtained in Salem nor else- fc | 
a where in New England. 
‘ Yours truly, 5 4 
ws Epwarp L. Ketty, $ .00 
n 
Merosg, Mass., Eve her 
- Dec. 5, 1910. J i 
0k, ; 
t to Not a Catholic 
p I Epitor oF LIFE: 
In no way presuming to know more SAFETY 
afe than you do about editing a paper, but 
Bu having entirely the interests of Lire RAZOR 
the 


in view, permit me to write you a few 
go- lines of congratulation—in fact, of very 


The STANDARD of SAFETY. EASE ana COMFORT —| 


. it hearty congratulation upon the stand 
ans which you take and have taken for H 
an oa ee me Is your beard tougher than the average? Or hav 
of Ton Sy at Sng os Te ee ot you that tender skin which admits of only a light shave 

“s the position of the Roman Catholic ‘ 


In either case you need an adjustable razor. By simply turning the scre i 
handle, you can adapt the GILLETTE to your particular needs. Yo# 


am, Church and the machinations which 
on: are under way, through Jesuitical 


re- propaganda in this country, having in morning shave becomes a delight rather than an irksome duty. TH 
him Diinehe vlan Gin asinine Chanel GILLETTE shave is clean, quick, safe and comfortable. The accuracy ¢ 
his and State, and, needless to say, the the razor’s construction, its rigidity, and the security of the blade make it s| 

Roman Catholic Church, at that. I aap saa comet aie made from bo y wed steel by A min a pagan a we - di 
. atuneees Gee 6 blades (12 cutting edges) 50%; 12 blades (24 cutting edges) i= nickel’ pleted case, § id 

ing in Catholic papers, as well as in the THE GILLETTE LASTS A LIFETIME NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 
— secular numbers, which when read col- Ask your dealer to show you the Gillette Line H 


lectively undoubtedly point to this 
Gillette Sales Company $2 Ws Second St. 


New York—Times Bldg.; Chicago—Stock Exchange 

Bldg.; Canadian Office—63 St. Alexander St., Montreal; 

London Office—Gillette Safety Razor Co., Ltd.; Eastern 
Office—Shanghai, China. 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris. 


** If it’s a Safety Razor—it’s a Gillette.’’ 


——___ 
— - - ——— 
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ye Ales May Come banefal object. It is their intention to 
And Ales May Ge . make America Catholic, openly ex- 

















ferred to in your last issue hurt these 
Jesuitical gentry and interfere with 


| adds ; pressed and preached from their pul- their plans. Doubt:css you are aware 
of the But FVA N § pits. Now, I am not an alarmist and that there is not a single paper in *%2 

do not for a moment suppose that such United States, other than your own, 
bs Goes on Forever an object will eventually win in this which would dare to publish articles 











country, but would trust the good 
sense and the strong Protestant feel- 
ing throughout the United States to 
always combat this and frustrate it, but 
whilst the propaganda is so evidently 
afoot, articles such as that above re- 
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as you have published. There is io 
stronger weapon than clean-cut satire 
and clever fun to frustrate any such 
movement. 
Yours very truly, 
GeorcF D. STONESTREET. 
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XLII 


A Symposium of Reasons 


Being a female, aged fifty- 
three, white, and not a suffra- 
gette, I give Lire a symposium 
of the views of a group of men. 

A composite picture of a suf- 
fragette, it seemed to me, would 
be unique, so I interviewed these 
fellows: Their stations in life 
are varied, so are their ages and 
nztionalities : 


Coal Dealer, thirty-five :—‘‘ Never saw 
one was any good.” 
Bond Man:—“ Because a woman can’t 


’*tend to two jobs at the same time.” 

Jeweler :—*“ Too dictatorial.” 

Attorney :—“ Because she would make 
a man feel he was unnecessary in the 
management of affairs of government.” 

Lumber Man:—‘ Because I want a 
wife and no boss.” 

Banker :—“I have yet to see the first 
good-looking suffragette.” 

Merchant :—“ No thrills go with a suf- 
fragette.” 

Corporation Lawyer:—“ Just as lief 
marry a lunatic.” 

Dry Goods Merchant :—‘“ In all my ex- 
perience 1 have yet to see a soft and 
gentle suffragette, and a man hates a 
mannish woman.” 

Tailor :—* Suffragette and good looks 
at the same time? Never!” 

Real Estate Man:—‘“ When they re- 
cruit their ranks with young beauties I 
may consider the matter.” 

Professor of Languages: “The very 
thougit of their distorted minds makes 
me shudder.” 

College Professor :—‘ Woman must al- 
lure man by magnetic womanliness and 
sweetness. The psychology of the suffra- 
gette precludes all that.” 

Druggist: “ A nice, cold lobster, right 
off the ice, would give me just as much 
pleasure.” 

A Philosopher :—“ Because woman's 
primal reason for being is thus frus- 
trated.” 

A Doctor:—*‘ The suffragette is sex- 
less.” Louise MARKSCHEFFEL. 

ToLepo, O. 
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Why a Man Should Not Marry a 
Suffragette 


Because it would be like marrying a 
nervous disease. 

A man wants a wife not an hallucina- 
tion. 

Men should marry real women. They 
need the inspiration. A suffragette is a 
caricature. 

Frequently men _  frisk about the 
meadows of romance chasing new femi- 
nine specimens. 


Life's Suffragette Contest 








Notice to Contestants 


This contest closed on December 
31, 1910, no manuscripts received 
after that date being considered. 

On account of the number of 
manuscripts still to be read by the 
judges, we are unable, at this writ- 
ing, to give the date of the prize 
award. 

But it will be as soon as possible. 











And when they net a showy one ‘they 
pin it up proudly to irritate their brother 
hunters. 

But they do not marry specimens. 
And they should not wed she-politicians. 

The only successful womer politicians 
belong to an old and improper profession. 

Real women always remain amateurs 
al-a man’s game. 

They try to be devilish but it tells on 
them. 

Suffragettes are delusions. Ninety- 
nine of them do not actually know what 
they are howling about. The hundredth 
is looking for personal gain of some sort. 

Imitation, they say, is the sincerest 
form of insult. 

The suffragette endeavors to express 
her disapproval of man by wrestling with 
a policeman for the vote. 

Equality of sex will never prove itself 
in that way but by a true balance of in- 
dividual and ethical values. 

The suffragette unconsciously argues 
that men are he-women and women she- 
men. 

The woman in politics will always re- 
semble a butterfly sweeping out a refuse 
barrel with its wings. 

Men should marry women—not she- 
lions or goddesses. 

If a flying Victory were to alight on 
the hearthstone of a modern man he 
would see nothing more admirable in her 
than her immediate flight. 

And when the lioness had grown tired 
lashing her tail and growling at things 
as they are he would leave home with 
the first fluffy angora who purred to 
him with her velvet paws clasped firmly 
at the base of his brain. 


KaTE MASTERTON. 


XLIV 
Wouldst 
Have 


Your 
Abode 


Made 
A 
Nest for 


Shouting 
Howling 
Orators 
Upholding 
Loud 
Declarations, 


Nagging 
On 


Tempestuously? Then don’t 


Marry 

A 
Reckless 
Ridiculous 
Yelling 


Ardent 


Suffering 
Unattractive 
Foolish 
Feminine, 
Ruthlessly 
Assaulting 
Gentlemen, 
Ever 
Trying 
To 
Elucidate. 
ELIzABETH W. GWYNNE. 
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Mathematical Reasons Why a Man 
Should Not Marry a Suffragette 


PROPOSITION : 

Since it is not good that man should 
be alone (Genesis, II and XVIII), there- 
fere a man should not marry a suffra- 
gette. 





A B 

Let A be a man and B a suffragette; 
It is required to prove that A should not 
marry B. 

Let A marry B. 

Now, since it is not good for A to be 
alone (Genesis, II and XVIII), B must 
be joined to A mentally, morally and 
physically. 

But this is absurd, since B is joined 
mentally, morally and physically to “ The 
Cause.” 

Since “The Cause” must be always 
opposed to A (axiom) then A should not 
marry B. That is, since it is not good 
that man should be alone, a man should 
not marry a suffragette. 

J. R. SNEDDEN 


(Concluded on page 155) 
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— [DRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


Now open. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life all winter. 





seautiful driv: 8. saddle riding. tennis, golf, yachting, sea 
pathing. FI } NEW SWIMMING POOL 
Only two days sfrom New York by fast, luxurious steamers, 


sailing twice & week. 


HOW B& &TW OROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda 


Life's Suffragette Contest 


(Concluded from page 154) 
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Reasons ! 
There are reasons fundamental, embry- 
onically plain, 
Ridiculously simple to advance, 
And a potent reason for it is that failure 
of the brain 
Called a trance. 








There are reasons of posterity, you'll cer- 
tainly admit, 
And no legislative measure can refute, 
That a brood of suffragetkins with an 
acrimonious wit 
Would not suit. 


There are reasons of eugenics which may 
possibly occur 


“ All the Music of all the World 
is at your command, in your own : 
home,whenever you please or your 
friends suggest, if you own a 



















To the more subjective reader of my 
verse, 
I only stop to mention them, in case he 
should infer 
Something worse. 


There are reasons gastronomic in a plate 
of pickled ham 
Or in any smoking protein on your 
plate ; 


Graphophone ~ Grafonola 


Usual Type, with pees) Cabinet ty eos) 
Prices $17.50 to $100 Prices $50 to $225 


‘Columbia Records 
are Double-Discs 


—flat, black disc records, with music on 
both sides, a different selection on each 
side, and both of unequalled quality. 
Hearing is believing—Columbia dealers 
everywhere provide the opportunity. 
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You’d have to rise above this till you 
didn’t care at all 
What you ate. 


You may reason till the ultimate is cap- 
tured and confined, 
All conjugal ideals may fulfill, 
But reason never swayed the matrimoni- 
ally inclined, 
Never will. 


If a suffragetic eyebrow has the real and 
Grecian curve 
And the eye that lies below it is benign, 
If a suffragetic figure plays the mischief 
with your nerve 
As with mine; 







If on personal projection you undoubtedly 
are bent, 








If in dreams the lovely creature you’ve 
embraced, 
There’s no reason why your arm should 
not undoubtedly be sent 
Round her waist. 
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‘ ia Phonograph Co., Gen’ 
“Tribune Building, New York oh 


Creators of the Talking Machine’ ladustry.) F Pipbetiet and Leaders Pitie Talking Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents.. Largest 
b Manufscturers of Talking Machines i in the® orld DEALERS. WANQED : Exclusive selling rights granted where we are not actively represented. 
Peed? Sree ‘ ee 








EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


This particular Educator is made for a special purpose; 
it contains the natural laxative properties of specially 
ground Educator wheat bran. An attractive biscuit. 
Palatable—Infallible—Convenient. 













Leading grocers sell them. Or write us direct for 
catalogue of the twenty varieties, 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
236 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Though conditions may not favor your 


incipient address 
And the barometric sign is not “ sei 
fair,” 
You'll not prejudice your standing by im 
ploring for a tress 
Of her hair 


For suffragetic riots, even suffragetic 
bites, 
Though sad, are quite inevitable when 
The sex is mad and truculent and void 
of women’s rights 
Which are men. 
ALAN SULLIVAN. 
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“oH, JOHN, HOW I WISH THERE WERE NO SUCH THINGS AS SERVANTS.” 
““ WELL, MY DEAR, WE HAVE NO DIRECT EVIDENCE THAT THERE ARE.” 


Please Give a Building Site to the 
Academy of Design 


HE gentlemen who conduct the des- 
tinies of the Academy of Design 
have $800,000 to spend on a new build- 
ing, and think they can get nearly as 
much more. They have kindly offered to 
spend the whole—a million and a half— 
on a beautiful building suitable for their 
exhibitions, to be put up in the western 
end of Bryant Park. 

This is on some accounts a better offer 
than their last, which was to bestow their 
building in Central Park at East Sixty- 
fourth Street. But they must be joking. 
They never can, or should, get a yard 
of park land in New York for their 
building. Possibly they do not yet ap- 
preciate the strength of the sentiment 
in this town against any invasion of the 


parks for building sites, nor realize 
how many citizens lie awake at night 
scheming to get the Post-Office out of 
that angle where Park Row meets 
Broadway. 

Please, somebody give the Academy of 
Design an acre of nice land, on or near 
Fifth Avenue, between Fortieth Street 
and Sixty-first! 


Contrast 


i is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 
But the man worth while 
who can smile, 
When he finds that the cost of living 
is going up faster than his wages, and 
he goes to his Congressman and asks 
him if something can’t be done about 
it, and the Congressman tells him it 
isn’t an issue 


is the man 


Every Little Bit Helps 
**TS there anyone present who wishes the 
prayers of the congregation for a 
relative or frienc ?” asks the minister. 
“T do,” says ‘he angular lady who 
arises from the ‘ear pew. “I want the 
congregation tc pray for my husband.” 
“Why, sister Abigail!” replies the 
minister. “ You have no husband as 
yet.” 
“Yes, but I want you all to pitch in 
an’ pray for one for me!” 


Household Hint 


sd OUR meringues,” says the mistress, 
“are so delightfully frothy and 
light. How in the world do you get 
them that way?” 
“Tt’s the new butler, mum,” explains 
the cook. “He used to be a _ barber, 
mum.” 
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“"TELL him I 

hope he 
may soon be 
emperor,” was 
—the message 
C) sent by a Dis- 








couraged Lady 
to an Eminent Person who has about 
as much idea of becoming Emperor 
as the Laird of Skibo has of being 
Pope. Not but that the Laird would 
make a corking Pope and the eminent 
person an efficient Emperor, but there 
is no point of the compass from which 
that sort of promotion seems to be on 
the way. When the discouraged lady 
was asked what ailed her, she said, in 
effect, that order and degree were be- 
ing lost out of the world, that everyone 
was going to be alike and live and do 
alike and there would soon be no 
beauty left on earth. She had grown 
up putting her trust in authority, espe- 
cially in that authority that centers in 
Rome. It seemed to her that authority 
was everywhere crumbling—in the 
church, in the State, in society, in the 
family—and was being succeeded by 
uproar, infidelity, bad taste and bad 
manners. So having in her no in- 
grained veneration for the Constitu- 
tion, she longed in her feelings, even 
though doubtless not seriously in her 
mind, for a powerful regulating hand 
to pull the levers of affairs, insure to 
privilege a decorative existence, put 
turbulent folk to rights and keep peo- 
ple generally in the places where, it 
seemed to her, they belonged. 

Poor lady! A classified and embel- 
lished earth is very attractive. Orderly 
people, living on from generation to 
generation in the same places, looking 
up to their betters, occupying with con- 
tentment a definite social plane with 
relations of mutual obligation to the 
occupants of the planes above and be- 


ants -& 


lcow—how enviable it all seems! The 
English country life of Trollope’s nov- 
els thirty years ago (and now of some 
of Mrs. Burnet’s stories and some of 
Kipling’s) was enormously engaging to 
the minds of some Americans, worn 
with the changeableness of our civil- 
ization and the constant rupture of old 
ties and shifting of associations. 
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UT all that’s a mirage. There are 
not nearly enough English coun- 

try places in the market to fit out even 
the more fortunate of our population, 
though there may be enough for use as 
sanitaria for such millionaires of us as 
have broken down young and lost their 
job. Our job of making life worth 
living will have to be done here, and 
done on the American plan and -not on 
the one that makes the ideal England 
sO poisonously attractive. And we 


‘shall have no Emperor to help with it, 


and apparently there is to be no very 
significant apotheosis of authority, but 
mere continuance and development on 
the democratic lines that we have trav- 
eled on so far, with such variations as 
naturally belong to that development. 
The current disposition is not, for ex- 
ample, to encourage the accumulation 
of very large fortunes, so that we may 
have some thoroughly experienced and 
qualified persons to take care of us and 
maintain our standards, but rather to 
restrain excessive accumulation and 
scramble for our own support and our 
own standards. We have had lots of 
authorities, skillful men like Mr. Al- 
drich to make our tariff and Mr. Can- 
non to select our new laws, bosses to 
manage our politics and choose our 
Senators and judges, astute gentlemen 
to acquire and exploit our public fran- 
chises, others, unostentatiously, to pro- 
vide government for our cities. As a 
result, the tendency of the times is all 
away from entrusting our affairs blind- 
ly to persons who feel that they know 
what we ought to have and ali towards 
trying ourselves to discover what we 
want and going for help to those per- 
sons who seem most likely to get it 
for us. 

And that seems to be not only our 
way, but the present way of all civi- 
lized people. It is the direction in 




























































which all Europe is tending. Custom 
seems to be losing much of its hold 
there, authority some of its prestige. 
The thoughtful observers all concur in 
saying that these are very stirring and 
remarkable times, and that there is 
more doing on the earth than the gen- 
erations now alive have ever known 
before. 


et _ 


S for the discouraged lady who 
wants an Emperor, let her take 
courage and hold on. An Emperor is 
no final cure for anything. That is 
either a makeshift until Democracy 
gets its second wind, or else the first 
stage of the collapse of civilization. 
We might have an Emperor and have, 
presently, an Augustan age, with all 
the architects and painters working 
overtime to embellish our part of the 
earth and provide a remote posterity 
with edifying ruins. We don’t want 
that, even though it would be ever so 
pretty. What we want to develop and 
embellish is, first of all, man. Man 
does not develop to his full size in 
leading-strings. Getting them off of 
him is a turbulent and expensive proc- 
ess even when, as here, it is very grad- 
ually done. But we do well to be pa- 
tient with all its inconveniences, for the 
work of which it is a detail, seems to 
be the great work for which human 
existence was contrived and has been 
sc long protracted, in spite of recur- 
ring disappointments, on this earth. To 
make man a self-governing creature, 
able to feed himself, to keep a roof 
over his head and garments on his per- 
son when necessary, and to grow per- 
petually in- knowledge and wisdom— 
that is the job, and to adjust authority 
to it so that there will be enough to 
guide and to protect and not enough to 
stifle or retard, is one of its perplexing 
details. 

For our part, we are very hopeful 
about the processes now proceeding, 
and look for very considerable amen- 
ities—among other things—to result 
from them. It will take some time yet 
to gild American life with fascinations 
equal to those of Trollope’s rural Eng- 
land, but they will come in time, quite 
different ones, but satisfying. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING 


CUT THE PICTURES APART AND SHUFFLE THOROUGHLY. EACHSUNDAY, WHEN YOU DESIRE A NEW SERIES, DEAL YOURSELF A 


NEW HAND 
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TIME WAS MADE FOR SLAVES 


How to Stop Smoking in Street Cars 


MOKING on the plaiforms of street cars, and the carry- 
ing of lighted cigars into cars, are a nuisance in New 
York. All the street cars carry the “No Smoking” sign 
where the platform riders can read it, but there is no effort 
to enforce its terms. If our street railroad managers wish 
to stop the smoking nuisance in the cars there is a way. They 
have only to direct their conductors to stop their cars until 
the smoker stops smoking. That method has lately been tried 
with complete success in Kansas City, and is said also to have 
been completely successful in Cleveland. When the car stands 
still, waiting for the smoker to abate himself, the other pas- 
sengers get interested at once and the smoker quits. Smokers 
who are violating a rule made for the public convenience can- 
mot stand much concentrated attention. 


Leaderships in Issue 


ONTROVERSIAL interest is divided between the disparity 
that obtains between Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, Christian 
Scientist, of New York, and the directors of the Mother 
Church in Boston, and the lively fight proceeding in New 
Jersey between Has-Been-Senator Smith and Governor Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Mrs. Stetson, formerly leader of, the leading Christian 
Science Church in New York, was excommunicated by the 
managers of the Mother machine in Boston, but looms up 
since Mrs. Eddy’s death, as one of the powerful figures in 
the Christian Science organization. She has issued a mani- 
festo, in which she files a claim to perfect regularity, saying: 
“‘T stand for loyal allegiance to my forever leader, Mary 
Baker Eddy, strict adherence to her teachings as found in 
“Science and Health’ and her other writings, including the 
Mother Church Manual.” 

Has-Been-Senator Smith has also issued a manifesto, but 
not so able a one as Mrs. Stetson’s. Instead of declaring, 
“T stand for loyal allegiance to my forever leader, Woodrow 
Wilson, and strict adherence to his teachings,’ he has inti- 
mated that error has invaded Dr. Wilson in several particu- 
lars. That was of course a mistake, but after all, Mrs. Stet- 
son’s course was simplified by Mrs. Eddy’s permanent retire- 
ment from life and leadership, whereas Senator Smith had 


to deal with a leader whose hands had just grasped the plough- 
handles. Even though he realized that Governor Wilson’s 
leadership was the chief asset of the New Jersey Democracy, 
there were embarrassments about making it his own in the 
teeth of Dr. Wilson’s disposition to hold on to it. 

The Smith-Wilson issue will soon be settled, but the under 
side of the other one must be very interesting to those of the 
curious who know what forces are contending, and are able 
to read the signals and understand the phraseology of the 
combatants. a. &, MM. 


A Critical Period 


ND it finally came to pass that the Women got the suf- 
frage. 

“What are you going to do with it?” asked an Innocent 
Bystander. 

“ Well,” explained the Women, “ nothing of importance can 
be done without disturbing business, and of course we don’t 
want to do that.” 

And thus was another crisis in the history of the world 
successfully averted. 
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Mrs. O.: WILLIE, RUN TO THE CORNER AND GET A LARGE 
PACKAGE OF TACKS; WE HAVEN’T A BIT OF BREAKFAST FOOD IN 
THE HOUSE. 
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GOING! 


Why There Are No 


The Home of the Brave 


FRIENDLY critic in Canada wants to know why the 
United States continues to insist on calling itself the 
home of the brave. 

We are sorry we cannot inform him. We are reliably 
assured by historians that this was once the home of the brav- 
est people imaginable, exclusive of Indians and others not 
taxed. Assuming that to be true, are we living up to our 
reputation? 

On the other hand, should we live up to our reputation, or 
would it be foolish to live up to a reputation which one al- 
ready has? It is a nice point. Many biologists and sportsmen 
claim that the only reputation we should live up to is the one 
we do not possess. The Hon. Jack Johnson is undoubtedly a 
brave man. He is our leading Doctor of Bravery. But now 
that he has the championship belt, is anything else necessary? 
If a man goes to college and receives a diploma proving that 
he is educated, doesn’t that mean that he is always educated? 

We prefer to think that a nation is not expected to be 
brave all the time. The United States has in times past proved 

its bravery beyond peradven- 





Issues 


YROS in American poli- 

tics often ask why we 

have such a paucity of issues. 
The answer is simple. 

The object of a candidate 
is to get an office for the 
money and personal glorifica- 
tion there is in it and not as 
an opportunity to perform a 
social service. In order to 
get an office one must get 
votes. A vote saved is a vote 
earned. To take a decided 
position on a matter of im- 
portance is to lose the votes 
of those who disagree with 


ture of doubt. Although the 
last formal test was over 
a century ago (we do not 
count the little tiff with 
decrepit Spain), we could 
easily “come back” if we 
wished. 

This is the best answer we 
can make to our Canadian 
friend as to the facts of our 
bravery. If, however, he 
wants to know why we should 
keep boasting about it in 
song and story, like a com- 
mon village bully, then we 
have nothing to say at all. 














VOTER is a man who 





that position. Pronounced 
opinions may be manly, but 
they are not good politics. 

That is why a candidate— 

Must discuss the liquor question in a way to satisfy both 
the saloon-keepers and the W. C. T. U. 

Must regulate railroads for the benefit of the people with- 
out making them less profitable. 

Must denounce the trusts in a way that the trusts approve. 

Must raise the salaries of employes without increasing the 
expenses of employers. 

Must lower the cost of living without reducing the prices 
of commodities. 

Must say a good word for God without antagonizing Mam- 
mon. 

To the credit of the American politician it must be ad- 
mitted that no age in history has produced his superior in this 
line of work. 


” ID the Motorfiends buy the new house they contem- 
plated?” 
“No. In fact, they traded their old home off for six fur 
coats.” 





GOING! 


shoots at things he 
does not understand with weapons that are 
not loaded. 
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Hen: LIFE MUST BE A PICNIC WITH HER, 
TO SCRATCH FOR ONLY One, 


Bad Scholars, and Why 


HE private boarding schools for boys, 
St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, Groton and 
the like, are accused of turning out bad 
scholars. The charge, which is not new, 
is based on the lists of the Harvard 
undergraduates who come to notice, 
either at graduation or before, as schol- 
ars of distinction. In December the 
names of 178 first and second group 
scholars were announced by the Har- 
vard authorities. To this number the 
private schools, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, 
Groton, Middlesex, Milton, Pomfret and 
St. George’s, which certainly must con- 
tribute at least one-tenth of the total 
number of Harvard undergraduates, 
contributed only seven persons. To meet 
reasonable expectations they should have 
shown twice or three times that num- 
ber. The explanation is that the general 
run of boys from these schools who go 
to Harvard don’t care for distinction in 
scholarship and don’t go in for it, but 
put in their best energies on sports and 
social competitions. They think, and their 
friends, and as a rule their parents also, 
think, that in so doing they follow the 
course most profitable for them. 

Six years ago President Eliot disclosed 
that the best Harvard schelars came 
from the public schools; that out of 172 
men who got their A.B.’s with distinc- 
tion in 1903, 84 came from the public 
schools, 44 from academies and 32 from 
private schools. As to these figures, it 
may doubtless be said that the public 
schools send only their best scholars to 
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college, whereas the academies and pri- 
vate schools send nearly all their boys 
there. If the high-school boys who go 
to Harvard are picked scholars and the 
private-school boys are not, that makes 
a difference. The instruction given in 
the private schools is, presumably at 
least, as good as that given in the high 
schools, and probably better. Probably 
the figures fail to tell the whole story; 
nevertheless, the private-school boys 
don’t show up as well in scholarship as 
they should. 

Why not? Aren’t they able enough? 

Yes, they include due proportion of 
boys with good abilities. 

What ails them, then? 
ee What ails them seems to be 
distraction of purpose. Most of 
them, when they get to college, 
try to do two things—appease 
the authorities by doing what 
work is necessary, and gratify 
themselves, their parents and 
friends, by vindicating or estab- 
lishing (please do not laugh) their social 
position. Scholarship does not do their 
social position one spark of good, and 
the attention to studies which is nec- 
essary to attain distinction in scholar- 
ship can only be bestowed at some 
sacrifice of time and energy that 
might profitably be devoted to the ac- 
quisition of social eminence. The 
young gentlem-n try for the line of 
goods that is most in request in their 
world. The authorities try to persuade 
them that their estimate of values is 
mistaken and that they try for the wrong 
thing. But they try for what they dis- 
cover to be most esteemed in their 
world, for what they value, for what all 
the girls they know value, for what their 
friends and parents value, and for what, 
as they see it, is scarcer and harder to 
get than scholarship, and more remuner- 
ative after they get it. 

The boys from the private schools are 
more exposed to this distracted competi- 
tion than the boys from the high schools, 
because they have more money and come 
out of a social layer where associations 
that look advantageous are prized and 
more attainable. Their job, besides 
learning something out of books or at 
lectures, is to keep in the social plane 
ir which they start, or break into a bet- 
ter one. 

That is a matter that requires much 
thought and some industry, and that is 
what is the matter with their scholar- 
ship. 


ANY a man thinks he has become 

famous when he has merely hap- 

pened to meet an editor who was hard up 
for material. 


Half-Cents? No! 


HALF-CENT coin is proposed and 

may soon become the subject of 

a bill in Congress. When some fabric is 

37% cents a yard, and you buy a yard, 

you have to pay 38 cents because you 

can’t make change, Persons who want 

the new coin tell how many million dol- 

lars it would save the American people 
every year. 

Would it? 

Or would the stuff that is 3714 cents 
a yard become 37% cents, and continue 
to leave a fraction? 

Against the sums that half-cents would 
save by exactness in making change, 
weigh the sums that would be lost be- 
cause a half-cent is twice as squander- 
able as acent. A cent is the wastefullest 
coin there is, because it is the one that 
thrift least regards. A half-cent would 
be twice as wasteful as a cent. If there 
must be provision for fractions of cents, 
cut the nickel in two and make a two- 
and-a-half-cent piece. Thrift would re- 
spect that. It would make the change 
for a yard of cloth at 37% cents. It 
would presently be useful in certain pay- 
ments for street-car transportation. 
Above all, it would provide a fraction of 
a cent without disturbing the present 
status of the newspapers. 

Are not newspapers cheap enough at 
one cent? Is not the advertiser paying 
quite as large « share of the cost of 
making newspapers and exercising as 
large an influence in the newspapers 
made as it is expedient that he should? 

Experience indicates that newspapers 
will be issued at the cost of the smallest 
coin in circulation. It is probable that 
there would be half-cent papers the 
morning after the half-cent coin began 
tocirculate. Immediately also the hokey- 
pcekey men would sell half-cent measures 
of hokey-pokey, the peanut men would 
sell so many peanuts for a half-cent, and 
a new crop of half-cent slot machines 
would immediately spring up. A con- 
siderable jolt to vested interests would 
result. Would it be a profitable jolt? 
Fortunes would doubtless be made by 
the earliest -appreciators of the half- 
cent’s possibilities, but out of whom 
would they be made? Out of wasters 
undoubtedly. For every half-cent saved 
by accuracy in making change ten would 
be thrown away on trash. 

Cut the nickel in two, if that seems 
desirable, but don’t coin half-cents. <A 
penny saved is a penny gained, but two 
half-cents wasted is a cent lost. 


HAT one learns in the school of 
experience he soon forgets in the 
days of prosperity. 
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Letters to a Daughter 


From a Loving Mother 


EAREST GLADYS: 

I am glad to hear that your finishing 
school was so _ satisfactory. Your father 
didn’t think it was necessary, but of course 
he doesn’t know. I would have come to the 
commencement exercises, but there was a 
bridge tournament on and I was almost sure 
of winning the prize. As it is, I was a close 
second. 

Please convey my thanks and congratula- 
tions to the principal. Her name has escaped 
me. She has undoubtedly done well by you. 

But, my dear Gladys, there are some things 
that only a mother can teach her daughter, 
and I hope, therefore, that you will read 
carefully every line I write. It is of vital im- 
portance to your education. 

I trust that you have not contracted the 
habit of smoking cigarettes. I understand 
that it is indulged in secretly by some girls. 
At your age it is very bad. It is likely to 

stunt your growth. No woman should begin under thirty. Of 
course, if you should marry before that, possibly there may 
be no harm in it. Under some circumstances it is almost a 
necessary solace. But it requires great discretion. You have 
—if my memory serves me—been on the Continent only four 
times. But when you become more familiar with it, and the 
life, you will then understand that smoking should never be 
permitted to get the upper hand of one. 

I want to say a word to you about church. You must go— 
regularly. Please don’t forget that. In the first place, the 
church associations are extremely valuable. The fact that 
you attend church gives you a sort of softening in the esti- 
mation of others very necessary to counteract the hardening 
process that, alas! all of us have to go through. You must 
never forget the extreme value of certain feminine traits and 
attendance at church is very helpful in this respect. Besides, 
you usually hear good music and this, my dear Gladys, you 
must never neglect. An appreciation of church music is a 
splendid foundation for a thorough understanding of the 
opera. 

Do not, however, depend upon church-going for your 
knowledge of styles. There was a time when we women made 
a point of being well dressed in church, but the simple life 
idea spoiled all that. Now we wear our plainest things. In- 
deed, to my thinking, this is really admirable. It shows, in 
matters of taste, that we are improving. 

My dear, you must go elsewhere for your style, and this 
brings me to the most important subject of all. For by every- 
one you will be judged almost exclusively by your clothes. 
My own reputation was made in that way, and I can assure 
you that it was well earned. I wish that I might be of help 
to you. If a mother’s prayers could make you a perfectly 
gowned woman how easy it would then be! But I am afraid, 
my dear, that it must lie entirely with yourself. 

In dressing, you may always be safely guided by the envy 
of other women. This is almost safer than the admiration 


of men, who are so easily fooled by combinations of colors. 

Oi course, you must be guided to a great extent by your 
dressmakers and tailors. Never have less than two, and pit 
them against each other; unless—and this is important—you 
succeed in finding one who perfectly understands your figure 
This occasionally happens. When it does, cling to her like 
death and thank God every night on your knees. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that you can buy 
becoming clothes with money only. You may be lazy in every 
other way, but if you wish to attain superiority in style you 
must chrow yourself into the problem of dressing with all your 
passion. Study color. Study contrasts. Study textures 
Above all, study yourself. Oftentimes a simple gown at two 
hundred dollars will be more really effective than one costing 
a thousand. Yours, M. 


II 


Y DEAR GLADYS: 

I alluded in my last letter to the attitude of men toward 
a woman’s clothes. This leads me to a subject that surely 
no sincere mother should ever neglect. You must, of course, 
have many admirers. That is in the nature of things. What 
then, shall be your own attitude toward men? I do not hesi- 
tate to say that—next to dress—it is the most difficult prob- 
lem you will have. How many mothers would advise their 
girls differently, but I have had a long and varied experience 
and I believe I know enough about this world to look at it 
in the broadest way. 

It may astonish you, therefore, but I say to you frankly 
and emphatically, Do not hesitate to fall in love. Of course, 
this is not always easy; and I have noticed, of late, that our 
young girls are not so prone to it as they used to be. This 
is due, I think, to the fact that they do not realize the im- 
portant part that sentiment—if rightly managed—plays in our 
affairs. 

By all means, then, fall in love! Let yourself go! Weave 
a litthe romance about it all. Nothing is more salutary. It 
will have a good influence over you all the rest of your life— 
more softening than going to church. It may be absurd for 
me to say so, but it will even keep your figure young—you see 
I thoroughly believe in the mental part. 

I remember distinctly—before I met your father—my little 
romance. It softened my life in later years and I am sure 
has made me more attractive. Of-course, you will not marry 
the man. One never does. 

The other men—well, you must learn for yourself. They 
are really so easy to manage. They thrive on flattery—and 
abuse. The right proportions you will soon learn. But it 
doesn’t matter much. Any combination of these two is suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 

Your father tells me that you are going to Europe. If you 
have time run over and see me there. I shall be in Paris 
probably in six weeks—unless we decide on another bridge 
tournament. 

Au revoir, my dear Gladys, for the present. My prayers 
are with you. M. 

(To be continued) 














A MISGUIDED REFORMER 


Who? 


” HAT a beautiful house! ’’ 
“Yes, it is a most elegant man- 
sion.’’ 

“Who is building it? ”’ 

“Tt is being built by Mr. J. Mont- 
gomery Scadds.’’ 

“T should like to meet him, for I 
want to get some one to build a house 
for ime.”’ 

“Oh, but Mr. Scadds does not build 
houses for other people.’’ 

“ How selfish! A man who can build 
so well ought to be anxious to cover the 
whole face of the earth with his handi- 
work. But who are those unkempt- 
looking people coming out of the 
house? ”’ 

“Those are workingmen.’’ : 

“Do you mean to say that Mr. Scadds 
has given over such a beautiful mansion 
to the occupancy of mere workingmen? ” 

“Certainly not. They are working on 


the house, putting the finishing touches.’ 

“ But I understood you to say that Mr. 
Scadds was doing the work.’’ 

“Not at all. Mr. Scadds does no 
work. Mr. Scadds is a gentleman.’’ 

“TI beg your pardon, but I am quite 
sure you said Mr. Scadds was building 
the house.’’ 

“T did, but that doesn’t mean that he 
is dcing the work.’’ 

“Then what has he to do with the 
matter? ”’ 

“He merely approves the original 
plans and furnishes the money. Mr. 
Scadds himself is in Europe. His agents 
here attend to the details.’’ 

“Then who is really building the 
house? ”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter who is really build- 
ing it.’’ 

“ How strange.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter who does the work. 
The only thing that matters is who gets 
the benefit of the work. 


165 
Query 


F you were a young man of pronounced 
l literary talent and it were possible 
for you to achieve success in two ways 
which we specify below 

And if, at the same time, you: found 
yourself at the beginning of this strug- 
gle with a family on your hands, say, of 
a wife and three or four children, which 
would you do? 

First: Would you write dime-novels— 
not dime-novels which would deliberately 
corrupt youth, but dime-novels with the 
necessary concomitants of adventure 
and excitement—and by doing this make 
for yourself an income of four or five 
thousand dollars a year, thereby keeping 
your family in comfort and educating 
your children for their work in life? 

OR 

Second: Would you make a deliberate 
sacrifice of your family, compelling them 
to live in poverty, with scant education, 
and would you adopt a literary career 
which would give you a genuine reputa- 
tion as a literary artist among the few 
high-class litera~y critics of the land, by 
writing books that ~ould not sell enough 
to make it pay as a business? 


Acrostic 


Beauties betting boldly. 

Roués revelling rakishly. 
Indigents indulging incessantly. 
Dogmatic dowagers domineering 
Girls greedily gambling. 
Everyone eagerly enlisting. 


AROUND THE OLD BELT LINE 
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Life’s Family Album 
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Wilbur D. Nesbit 


You must understand that Mr. 
Nesbit writes a great many things for 
Lire not appear 
name. You know him better, no doubt, 
which is 


which do with his 
humorous 
quoted from one end of the country 
But of the dia- 


by his poetry, 


to the other. many 


~ 
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logues which add zest to this bright 
paper are the product of Mr. Nesbit’s 
intellect. This is only by way of in- 
troduction. We had to go all the way 
te Chicago to secure the following in- 
terview. We say this to show how 
much we really care for Mr. Nesbit. 
We found him standing on the steps 
of the Chicago Tribune. 

“In spite of the bald spot on the 
top of your head you appear to be a 
young man,” we ventured, in order to 
make him feel at ease. 

“T was born in Xenia, Ohio, in 1871. 
A brass plate on my birthplace bears 
the legend ‘ Main Street,’” he replied. 

We have always wanted to meet a 
man from Xenia, Ohio. We never ex- 
pected to have that honor and renown. 


' And to think that he should turn out 


to be one of the most valuable con- 
tributors of Lire! 

“What did 
youth?” we pressed. 

“Public schools, lime kilns, a saw 
mill and the composing room of the 
Cedarville Herald. All of these af- 
fairs are, by the way, running to-day, 
and I am to come back 
at——” 


“When 


you attend in your 


welcome 


did you leave?” we con- 
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“WELL, PIGGY, THIS IS WHAT YOU GIT FER BEIN’ A HOG AN’ HAVIN’ NO INTELLIGENCE.” 





tinued sternly, for our time in Chi- 
cago was growing short. 

“ Early in the ’90s I went to Indiana. 
One day, in a moment of inspiration, 
I wrote a jingle as an advertisement 
for a clothing store in Indianapolis. 


The rest is history. It includes a 
humorous column in the Baltimore- 
American and a removal to Chicago, 
where I am president of the Forty 
Club, a member of the Chicago Ath- 
letic Association, Press Club and of 
the staff of the Superintendent of Po- 
lice of Chicago.” 


Language 

ANGUAGE, when we analyze it, 
L Is no more nor less than noise; 
Howso deftly we devise it 

To express our woes or joys. 
When some of us come together, 

We, instead of keeping still, 
Make a noise about the weather 

Or the grocer’s latest bill. 


Gentlemen who wisely lecture, 
Judges who explain the laws, 

Sages who each day conjecture 
Over the Effect and Cause, 

Ministers each Sunday preaching, 
Parents training girls and boys, 

Grave professors staidly teaching— 
All are merely making noise. 





Aye, and lovers softly breathing 
Words that tell affection’s flame, 

Teil of ardor madly seething 
As each sighs the other’s name 

Yea, “ True as the stars above you”! 
All that lovers’ art employs, 

Even that intense “I love you” !— 

ll of this ‘s simply noise. 





Agitation of the larynx, 
Some vibrating vocal chords, 
A transmission through the pharynx, 
Gives us what we say are words; 
Speeches, answers, salutations, 
Good advice to others dinned, 
Monologues and conversations— 
All of these are simply wind. 


Language—growth of grunts and growl- 
ings, 

Hisses, barks and whines and roars, 
Culminates in platform howlings 

And the parlor chat of bores. 
Quickly spoken, soon forgotten, 

Silence all our speech destroys— 
Soaks it like absorbent cotton— 

Language, after all, is noise. 

Wilbur D. Nesbit. 
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Privacy for This Person 


E respectfully deprecate another orgy of publicity for 

Dr. Cook. His natural destiny is to open a barroom 

or a cigar-store and get what profit there is in being a notori- 

ous person. No sound reason offers why newspapers or maga- 

zines should give space to his concerns. He not only dis- 

graced himself but his country also, and cheated its citizens, 

Commander Peary most of all. Any publication which offers 

his new fabrications to the attention of its readers, takes a 

liberty with them which they may very well resent as an af- 
front to self-respect. 

Readers have rights, and one of them is the right to a 
healthy disgust. It is a right that should be more respected 
than it is. When a prize-fighter’s fifth wife gets her divorce, 
and a prominent actor’s fourth or fifth wife sues for hers 
(all previous wives in both cases having done the same), it 
makes a bit of news that ought not to be dignified with front- 
page headlines. After a man has been divorced two or three 
times his domestic history ceases to be of any consequence, 
and it is an impertinence to press it on public attention. So 
as to Dr. Cook. It is an impertinence to offer any more of 
his tales to the public. Let him buy a cigar-store—say at 
Coney Island—and set up as Munchausen, the only tobacconist 
to whom the Board of Aldermen have ever granted the free- 
dom of the city. 





Passing of the Wife 


E have known for some time that the Wife would have 

to go. We have held off as long as possible the in- 

evitable moment, but it might just as well be over with at 
once. 

The Wife was a very desirable article while she lasted. 
She mended the hose and did the housework when necessary 
and sat up patiently and waited for hubby’s return. A useful 
person certainly—one to love, to honor and obey 

Now the suffragette age is upon us and the Wife is rapidly 
becoming extinct. 

In a few more years she will be exhibited in museums. 

Adieu, madam! We respect your memory! 


Eighty-First Not Thirty-First 


HE Boston Transcript learns that Senator Root is going 
to live in a stunning new apartment house “ now being 
erected on the northeast corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
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“THE SPOILERS” BY RICHARD BALLINGER. 











CW.HARTING - 


“MAMMA, IS THAT THE MAN WHAT MAKES THE WORLD GO 
? ROUND?” 


first Street,” New York, and rejoices that “the building of 
this very expensive building is an indication of the turn of 
the tide in the extension of residences to the north.” It 
thinks it would add to the convenience of living in New York 
if the tide should turn. 

Yes, it would. Meanwhile, our good friend ought to come 
over here and spend half a day and see the town and reob- 
serve the corners of Thirty-first Street and Fifth Avenue, and 
find a place for the tide to turn to when it turns. Just now, 
if you take your eye off of New York a half a minute, when 
you look again it isn’t there, but there’s a new city in its 
place. 


Their Makers 








“THE FOREST LOVERS” BY GIFFORD PINCHOT. 
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Bruning’s embodiment is The Marquis of Steyne the magnifi- 
cent old Lothario he should be. He lacks the elegance which 
made that nobleman dangerous. As usual, the New Theatre 
company reverses the usual rule and is strongest in the minor 
roles. 

On this last account the ensemble performance is success- 
ful. Coupled with the charming stage-settings and the inter- 
esting costuming “ Vanity Fair” is one of the most generally 
agreeable of the performances given at the New Theatre. 

2 ~~ 
ss VER NIGHT,” at the Hackett, is laughable in spots, but 
in others it is either puerile in its efforts to be a funny 
farce or objectionable in the broadness of its lines and situa- 
tions. Gentlemen who have dined well and are looking for 
merriment, without being especially particular as to what 








causes it, may find the piece sufficiently diverting to suit their : 

Purposes. It is not recommended as uplifting mental recrea- t 

tion for young ladies’ schools and seminaries. & 
Ge, Fre Fra. 


HE new musical show at the Casino takes one 
back a few years to the days when Mr. George 
Edwardes used to make regular shipments of 
his wares from London to New York. Al- 
though Mr. McClellan, who wrote the book, is 
an American, he has absorbed enough of the 
British atmosphere completely to envelope this 

latest of his librettos in it. The plot is of the usual vague- 

ness and inconsequentiality and rests on the remarkable oc- 
currence of a British matron having been able to secure two 
divorces—certainly a miraculous occurrence when one recalls 








Oa aS OSTA i AN <2 the difficulties surrounding even one British divorce. The 
- at\ eer MN \\ Se — music, by Mr. Ivan Caryll, is also reminiscent of the same 
epoch, and is like it to the extent of including several capital 
Another Becky Sharp and Some Others songs. The burden of these falls principally upon Emmy 
,I would have been rather a waste of ef- Wehlen, who is pretty and sings prettily with a German ac- 
fort for Miss Marie iempest to make any cent, accounted for by the fact that before she found a place 
very subtie study of the character of Becky in London musical comedy she had served an apprenticeship 
Sharp and try to get the results effectively in Vienna. Mr. Harry Conor is the comedian, and manages 
across the footlighis into the vastness of the to put some fun into the not specially funny part of one of 
New Theatre’s auditorium. Leaving aside the husbands, who has turned showman. 
discussion of her ability to do this in any As musical shows go, “ Marriage 4 la Carte” is somewhat 
theatre, her Becky is picturesque, which is above the average in general results. 
more valuable to the series of tableaux un- 
folded to the eyes of the New Theatre au- LY 4 W a ZF dS GH 
diences than would have been a more studied S stage curiosities, things like the morality, ‘“ Mankind,” 
impersonation and less personal attractive- A and “The Second Shepherd’s Play,” produced at the 


; — It also suffices to the present stage Berkeley Theatre, are interesting to the student but not in the 
version of Thackeray’s novel better than it would to the more least attractive to the theatregoer. They show whence our 


dramatic one used by Mrs. Fiske. Here the story stops with 
HICKS BROS =/ 
DRUG 








harrow her hearers with a depiction of the great truth that the 
wages of sin is poverty in German lodgings. This Becky is 
rather a comedy character, hes attractiveness being emphasized 
and her sordidness and genius for intrigue being indicated with 
a few broad strokes. The resu!: is that Miss Tempest’s Becky 


Rawdon Crawley’s discovery of the rendezvous with Steyne 
and Miss Tempest is not called upon, as Mrs. Fiske was, to 

“EPORIUM, 
| 








may be recorded as an agre-able, not an impressive, accom 
plishment. 
In the present version -e characters are rather hazily 
drawn by the authors, Messrs Robert Hichens and Cosmo : 
Gordon-Lennox. This is especially true of the Rawdon Craw- aman a —— . - 
ley, whose misfortunes here appeal neither to the sense of pity —_ 
nor the sense of justice. Nor does Mr Graham Brown’s com- “WHAT DID YOU HIT HIM FOR, FATTY?” 


“o“? 


monplace impersonation lend any z'*moar of recklessness to CAUSE, HE SAID HE WAS EIGHTY YEARS OLD, AND HE AIN’T 
the part. Neither in the authors’ cot ‘eption nor in Mr. OUT OF HIS SHELL YET.” 



















, present drama sprung, but even with the 
nifi- many faults of the modern stage frail 
lich humanity can hardly be blamed for pre- 
ure ferring it to these rather doleful mix- 
_ tures of religion and primitive efforts at 
theatrical effect. Perhaps they are re- 
_— sponsible for the now exploded mana- 
— gerial canon that religion on the stage 
ally wouldn’t go. 
ee) 
but HE SLIM PRINCESS” 
nny has considerable pretty 
1a- music of the English 
for musical-comedy school, 
hat judging by the name ot 
leir the composer, Mr. Leslie 
ea- Stuart, and the accompani- 
ments as rendered by the 
orchestra. As there is no 
one in the company who 
one sings, these must be the 
rge vouchers for the fact. But we are get- 
of ting used to musical shows without 
Al- voices. Mr. Henry Blossom, the author, 
, is gives us a plot which can really be dis- 
the covered without the aid of a chemical 
his analysis, some clever lyrics nicely elocuted 
ue- with musical accompaniment and quite a 
oc- number of lines which stir the risibles. 
‘wo Elsie Janis, who has her name on the 
alls programme in the largest type, is viva- 
“he cious, has energy and facial expression, 
me and as a specialty does some remarkably 
ital faithful imitations of well-known artists. 
my Mr. Joseph Cawthorne, whose name is 
ac- in the next sized type, is really a come- 
ace dian and reaches his results without vul- 
hip garity and without undue force. In 
zes fact, the whole performance is agreeable 
of from its freedom from the uncouthness 
which marks so many of the entertain- 
hat ments set forth to lure the patronage of 
that large section of the public which 
finds its chief joy in musical shows. 
It may be said safely that “ The Slim 
d,” Princess ” is very far from being dreary 
the and that its chorus persons have evi- 
the dently been chosen by descendants of 
yur the gentleman who awarded ‘the golden 
apple to Venus in preference to Juno 
and Minerva. 

! 
fe [CS 
a ECIDEDLY wow! And 

again wow! If you 
s. are suffering from any 
G slackening of the 
—— pulse go to the Lyric 
om and see “The Deep 
ee Purple.” It’s a melo- 
= dramatic thriller with 
—_ action swift enough to 
play the long roll on a 

snare drum. 
di It is generally be- 


lieved that it’s impossible to throw a 
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pie-knife on certain sections of Sixth 
Avenue without stabbing a thief. Same 
thing in this play of Messrs. Armstrong 
and Mizner. There are just enough vir- 
tuous characters to supply inspiration for 
the crookedness of the crooks. It 
mustn’t be taken from this description 
that the play is a joke. On the con- 
trary, although it deals with the nether 
world, it is ingeniously and _ logically 
put together and gives the attention no 
opportunity to go wandering. 

And it is mighty well acted. It was 
tried on Chicago for several weeks and 
the company is absolutely smooth in its 
work. Ada Dwyer has the role of an ex- 
thief who has turned honest, but not 
unpleasantly so. It is so well drawn a 
character and the artist impersonates it 
so admirably that it might be taken from 
real life. The veteran W. J. Ferguson 
is admirably fitted with a character rdéle 
and Mr. Jameson Lee Finney does 
the best work of his career as a worker 
of the “badger game.” With the ex- 
ception of the juvenile women it would 
be difficult to suggest an improvement 
in the cast, excellent work being done 
also by Messrs. Emmett Corrigan, Wil- 
liam A. Norton, Richard Bennett and 
Rosamond O’Kane. 

“The Deep Purple” may not be a 
classic, but it has power and virility 
enough to ward off an attack of the 
sleeping sickness. 
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One bit of dialogue in “The Deep 
Purple” failed to stir the first New 
York audience very deeply and the actors 
on the stage seemed startled. 

The hero is talking to a police in- 
spector. 

“ Being a detective,” he says, “I don’t 
suppose you believe there’s any such 
thing as an honest man?” 

“Not in New York.” 

The repartee had evidently been popu- 
lar in Chicago. Metcalfe. 
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Life’s Confidentia 
I a Theatres 








Astor—* Judith Zaraine,” with Miss Lena 
Ashwell. Notice later. 

Belasco—“ The Concert.” Well acted and 
well staged clever satirical comedy ridiculing 


the adoration of women for professional 
musicians. 

Bijou—Mr. Henry Miller in “The 
Havoc.” Notice later. 

Broadway—“ The Silent Call.” Notice 
later. 

Casino—“ Marriage a la Carte.” See 
above. 


Comedy—Mr. William Collier in “I'll Be 
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GOING INTO A DECLINE 


Hanged If I Do.” Light comedy giving full 
opportunities for Mr. William Collier’s fun- 
making. 

Criterion—Mr. William Gillette in revival 
of his former successes. 

Daly’s—“‘ Baby Mine.” Still 
spite of its long run. 

Empire—Revival of 
Wells.” 
acted. 

Gaiety—“ Get Rich Quick Wallingford.” A 
slangy but funny depiction of the vicissi- 
tudes of the confidence man. 

Garrick—“ The Scarecrow,” with Mr. Ed- 
mund Breese. Notice later. 

Globe—“‘ The Slim Princess,” with score 
by Leslie Stuart and book by Henry Blos- 
som, based on story by George Ade. See 
above. 

Hackett—“ Over Night.” See above. 

Herald Square—Grace Van Studdiford in 
“The Paradise of Mahomet.” Notice later. 

Hippodrome—Ballet, circus and elaborate 
spectacle. 

Hudson—*“ Nobody’s Widow.” Blanche 
Bates and good company in pleasing and 
well-acted American comedy. 

Lyvceum—Miss Billie Burke in “ Suzanne.” 
Piffling play with the star’s pleasing person- 
ality as the main attraction. 

Lyric—‘‘ The Deep Purple.” See above. 

Majestic—“‘ The Blue Bird.” Well staged 
spectacular production of Maeterlinck’s alle- 
gory of child life. 

Maxine Elliott’s—“ The Gamblers.” Pow- 
erful drama of business life well acted and 
staged. 

Nazimova—“ We Can’t Be As Bad As All 
That.” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s admi- 
rably presented and cleverly written depic- 
tion of the rotten side ‘of English society life. 

New—“ Vanity Fair,” with Miss Marie 
Tempest as Becky Sharp. See above. 

Republic—* Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” Refreshing little play of child life 
in New England, with excellent impersona- 
tion of the heroine by Edith Talliaferro. 

Wallack’s—“ Pomander Walk,” by Mr. 
Louis N. Parker. Perfectly charming bit of 
English romance well acted by a good Eng- 
lish company. 

Weber’s—*‘ Alma, Where Do You Live?” 
Catchy songs as the excuse for a not clever 
imported farce. 


funny, in 


; “Trelawny of the 
Fine old comedy reasonably well 
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A Little Pointer on Meat 


T is confidentially disclosed in the 
| headlines of the World and other 
papers that the profits of the big pack- 
ing houses are remarkably fat. 

It is asserted, too, from time to time, 
that American beef is sold cheaper in 
England than here. 

It is a well-known fact also that Eng- 
land gets various meats from Australia, 
South Africa and South America and 
other convenient places, which sell at 
prices about one-half what buyers pay 
here. 

We treat ourselves to a duty of a cert 
and a half a pound on meat, but it is 
not that that keeps out of our ports the 
cheap to England. It 
seems that it is not duties but restrictive 


meats that go 


regulations on importations artfully con- 
trived (like everything in the tariff) for 
the protection of our packer friends, 
that keeps those cheap meats out of our 
markets. 

Dear, dear, if the price of living stays 
up long enough we shall have a lot of 
things. Is there no New York congress- 


IS THERE TOO MUCH PROFESSIONAL COACHING? 


man whose constituents would like to 
have him look into this matter of cheap 
meat? 


Increasing Labors of Congressmen 


i 1790 a Congressman 
30,000 persons. 


represented 
When the reappor- 
tionment compelled by this year’s census 
has been effected, each Congressman will 
represent 220,000 persons. 

That is seven times as many as at first, 
and it is considerably work to 
represent them, but, salaries 
have raised times since 


more 
happily, 
been several 
1790. 
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A Big One 


“ HAT new steamer they’re building 
is a whopper,” says the man with 

the shoe-button nose. 
ee the re- 
calcitrant hair, “but my uncle is going 
to build one so long that when a pas- 
senger gets seasick in one end of it he 
can go to the other end and be clear 

away from the storm.” 


agrees the man with 


ANATICS $s starve to 
bigots die of gout. 
are much alike. 


death while 
Otherwise they 
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Philological 


AUD: The girls are daffy about our 
youngest bishop. 
Beatrix: Is it his mitre or his mo- 
tor? 


“WHAT'S YER IDEE IN STOPPIN’ YER 
WATCH AN’ KEEPIN’ THE HANDS AT SIX?” 
“THIN OL KNOW IT’S ALWAYS CORRECT 


AT ME TIME TO GET UP IN THE MORNIN’.” 








As to Fortifying the Canal 


F the present Senior Senator from 
| Massachusetts should be disLodged, 
what a grand thing it would be for sport 
to have Mr. Moorfield Storey for his 
successor ! 

Mr. Storey ought to be a Senator. So 
should Mr. Charles Francis Adams. So 
should Mr. Brandeis, Massachusetts, 
for that matter, ought to have more 
seats in the Senate. So good a line of 
qualified critics she has ready to file in 
and take them. 

Mr. Storey says we ought not to for- 
tify the Panama Canal. He considers 
that there is no need of :t, and that, fur- 
ther, “ we ought no longer to live in the 
expectation of conflict with other coun- 
tries.” It is our part, he considers, to 
take the lead in disarmament, because 
no other nation is so weli situated to do 
it. 

Admirals Dewey and Evans are of Mr. 
Storey’s opinion about not fortifying the 
Canal, but they say, Make the Navy de- 
fend it! Which means, presumably, that 
they would rather spend the money in 
ships than in land _ defenses. Mr. 
Storey’s idea is that if we fortify the 
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Canal we shall lose the chance to make 
it “the greatest instrument of perma- 
nent peace that we possess in any quar- 
ter of the world.” 

There seems to be two sides to this 
question. One would like a recommen- 
dation from The Hague about it. Fail- 
ing that, perhaps Mr. Root will make a 
speech about it in the Senate. 


Ups and Downs of the Puritan 


HERE was an old monitor, the Puri- 
tan, which wasn’t much good, and 
the navy gentlemen allowed that she 
would make a suitable corpus vile for 
experiments with explosive gelatine. 
So the experiments went forward, and 
the Puritan went to the weottom of 
Chesapeake Bay. 

And then the navy gentlemen al- 
lowed that the sunken Puritan would 
make a good corpus vile for an experi- 
ment in raising sunken monitors, so a 
wrecking company has contracted to 
bring her up and fetch her, afloat, to 
the Norfolk navy yard for $23,000. 

Next may follow an experiment in 
repairs to a monitor damaged by ex- 
plosive gelatine, and the experts guess 
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“NOW THIS IS WHAT I CALL KIND AN’ CONSID’RATE, THEM PAVEMENTS 
CERTAINLY IS HARD ON THE FEET.” 
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that that might cost from $145,000 to 
$250,000. 

No doubt it’s all right, but aren't 
those navy gentlemen zealous! 


Degenerate Joys 


The exact method by which Dr. Carrel 
keeps the heart and body of a dog alive and 
separated from each other will be made_pub- 
lic some day. Although the work is still in 
its infancy, Pr. Carrel has advanced mar- 
velously.—Ewvening Telegraph. 

‘CQ TILL in its infancy” is good—as 

applying to the brain of Dr. Car- 
rel. Dr. Carrel’s experiments are of the 
same value to humanity as transplanting 
the ears of an orphan onto the tail of a 
dog. We say “orphan,” because or- 
phans and dogs being both sensitive and 
helpless, are appreciated by  experi- 
menters, 


The Referendum 


*““t ET the people speak,” reformers 
said, “ The only antidote 
For the poison of corruption is the 
people’s aye or nay.” 
But the bosses mixed the issues, ere the 
people came to vote, 
Till you couldn’t tell to save you what 
the people meant to say. 



























































F one had been asked, a year or so 
ago, to put into a few words one’s 
synthetized impression of the literary 
personality of Mr. James Lane Allen 
and of the dynamic worth of his work, 
one would probably have replied that 
he was a constitutional believer in the 
beneficent significance of life and in 
man’s potential mastery over his fate 
who, under the evident impression that 
he was an analyst and a realist, ex- 
pressed his own wholesome idealism in 
essentially symbolic fiction. But since 
“a year or so ago” something cataclys- 
mic (something, let us say, in the na- 
ture of temperamental ptomaine pois- 
oning) seems to have happened to the 
actual Mr. Allen, so that this impres- 
sionistic definition of Mr. Allen the 
artist is no longer valid. The author 
of The Bride of the Mistletoe writes 
more than ever under the impression 
that he is an analyst and a realist. He 
is still an unconsciously self-revealing 
writer of essentially symbolic fiction; 
since he still unmistakably presents 
particular characters in particular situa- 
tions, not as interesting specimens of 
human development, but as types mys- 
tically significant of humanity. But 
from being an instinctive and lyrically 
articulate worshipper of the beneficent 
possibilities of life and of man’s claim 
on the future he appears to have be- 
come a convinced maintainer of the 
hopelessness of life and the helplessness 
of man. Now every possible human 
mood is a legitimate theme for fiction, 
the mood of hopelessness as well as the 
mood of hope. But an argument, 
whether it proceed by syllogism or by 
symbolism, must be based on acceptable 
premises and must make good its ap- 
peal either to the reason or to the emo- 
tions. Allen Upward somewhere says 
of precarious holders ef religious faith 
that their creed might be written: “I 
believe that God made the earth and 
made it flat; if I now learn that it is 
not flat I shall cease to believe that it 
was made by God.” And in The Bride 
of the Mistletoe, and now in its com- 
panion story, The Doctor's Christmas 
Eve (Macmillan, $1.50), Mr. Allen 
seems to be advancing a not dissimilar 
argument, based upon some of the par- 
tial investigations of post-Darwinian 
science into the complexities of sex and 


of psychology, against the validity of the 
faith that onee was in him, This de- 
partment holds no brief for a dogmatic 
optimism. But it respectfully maintains 
that our responsiveness to the valid im- 
plications of gloom is too precious to be 
wasted. 


HERE are so many amateurs intelli- 
gently interested in the investiga- 
tions and speculations of modern psy- 
chology that it is possible that here and 
there there may be one of them who has 
managed to get all the conflicting concep- 
tions of the obstreperous young science 
into his head at the same time. But 
most of us have been like men with 
arms already full of bundles who, in 
picking up the last new theory, dropped 
several old ones and, in scrambling to 
recover those, lost others in their stead. 
The theories of the ‘“ subconscious,” 
especially, have rivalled the Fox, Goose 
and Corn of the puzzle in the difficulty 
of getting them all safely aeross the 
river onto the right side of conscious- 
ness at the same time; and it is ‘there- 
fore with a certain malicious glee that I 
call the attention of my fellow strugglers 
with this problem to a little book called 
Subconscious Phenomena (Badger), in 
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Alongshore, by Stephen A. Reynolds. 
Word sketches and impressions of beach and 
sea, beachcombers and fishermen along the 
English coast. 


Among Friends, by Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Nine enjoyable essays upon half 
serious and half quizzical aspects of literary 
and social topics. 


Clayhanger, by Arnold Bennett. An en- 
—_ history which follows the develop- 
ment, from youth to marriage, of the out- 
wardly submissive, but inwardly rebellious 
son of a tyrannical father. 


The Creators, by May Sinclair. An enter- 
taining study of a coterie of writer-people in 
London, who take themselves to be geniuses. 

The Doctor's Christmas Eve, by James 
Lane Allen. See above. 

The Greatest Wish in the World, by E. 
Temple Thurston. The story of a girl 
fondling and an Irish priest. A happy- 
hearted romance. 

Good Men and True, by E. M. Rhodes. 
The original and amusing adventures of a 
Texas cowboy, a typewriting machine and 
Julius Cesar. 

Home Life in America, by Katherine G. 


which (by some such incredible 
carelessness as that by which one 
loses a game of tit-tat-toe) the 
whole lot have allowed them- 
selves to get imprisoned at once 
and can be subjected to the tests 
of the third degree and the 
deadly parallel. The volume con- 
tains the five papers contributed to a 
symposium by Hugo Munsterberg, Theo- 
dore Ribot, Joseph Jastrow, Pierre Janet 
and Morton Prince, and a sixth paper 
in the nature of a judge’s summing up 
and charge to the jury by Bernard 
Hart. No efforts of mine can give any 
idea of the esoteric concentratedness of 
the ianguage used by the five eminent 
psychologists, each endeavoring to com- 
press into a dozen pages his entire con- 
ception of the subconscious. But perse- 
verance, and a realization of the fact 
that, like Humpty-Dumpty, they each hire 
their words by the week and expect them 
to mean what they tell them to, will dis- 
intangle their arguments. And Mr. 
Hart’s summing up is one of the most 
lucid expositions of a muddled subject 
that any reader could ask to find. 


PEN WATER, tthe salt title of 
James B. Connolly’s latest collec- 

tion of short stories (Scribners, $1.20), 
must be regarded more as a trade mark 
reminiscent of the author’s Gloucester 
tales and other sea-faring fiction than 
as closely descriptive of the contents of 
the present volume. A writer of sea 
stories, like a sea-going battle ship, has 
his radius of efficiency limited by his 


a 


Book Gmeyt, 


3 panoramic collocation of statis- 
tics, observation and anecdote. 
The Land of the White Helmet, by Edgar 


Busbey. A 


Allen Forbes. A crisply written account of 
a wideawake American’s self-imposed tour of 
investigation in Western Africa. 

_ Now, by Charles Marriott. A slow mov- 
ing, but amusing, story of a pseudo-progres- 
sive English family’s entanglement with so- 
cial revolution. 

Open Water, by James B. Connolly. 
above. 

The New Laocoon, by Irving Babbitt. <A 
sweeping and well defended indictment, an- 
alysis and condemnation of the confusions 
and perversions among the arts in the mod- 
ern world. 

Pan’s Mountain, by Amelie Rives. A neo- 
classic romarce on Lake Maggiore, delicately 
deployed and dissolved in characteristically 
morbid tragedy. 

The Rules of the Game. by Stewart Ed- 
ward White. The best interpretation yet 
given of the birth of a sense of service in 
national conservation, clothed in an accept- 
able fiction. 

Subconscious Phenomena. 
See above. 


See 


A symposium. 
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“Under the spreading chestnut tree the village smithy stands.” 





bunker room and sooner or later must come ashore for coal; 
and Mr. Connolly has here landed in various ports and taken 
on fuel of varying grades. His original supply was his keen 
esthetic and emotional response to the sea, and his ability to 
make written words convey to us something of the exhilaration 
of struggle and achievement in men’s bare-handed grips with 
the elements. His new supply is a somewhat free and easy 
sense of drama exploited in character work that is roughly 
efficient, but by no means finished or discriminative. 
J. B. Kerroor. 


Why Federal Judges Are Underpaid 


CONGRESSMAN named Macon, from Arkansas, slowed 

up business in the House one day late in the December 

session by making a point of order against every increase of 

salary, no matter how small, provided for in the legislative, 
executive and judicial (appropriation) bill. 

Think of being a judge or other government official and 
living in New York, say, or Chicago, and having your salary 
adjusted to your needs by a man who lives in Arkansas! 

That happens a great deal. The standard and the cost of 
living vary greatly in different States, and salaries look big 
or small to Congressmen according to the standard they are 
used to at home. 


“ 


EVEN THESE 


HAVEN’T YOU ANY WEARING APPAREL TO DECLARE? ’”’ 
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Priscilla Makes an Important Announcement 


H, girls, I’ve got such a secret! A very rich 
woman—and her name is the secret—is 
going to endow a Suffragette College. She in- 
herited her fortune from her husband, who was 
one of the tyrant sex, and the money is therefore 
somewhat tainted, but that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. Now it is going to be devoted to a 
good cause—our Cause. 

The Suffragette College will teach plain 
and fancy Suffragetting in all its branches. 
Beginning with the Suffragette kindergar- 
ten, where little girls just beginning to 
talk will be taught to scream “ Votes for 
Women!” in unison, and where the build- 
ing blocks will have pictures of men beat- 
ing their wives, men refusing their wives 
money to buy hobble skirts and false hair, 
men driving women away from the polls 
and other instructive object lessons, the 
courses will go on through all the inter- 
mediate stages up to the highest grades. Young women will 
be taught how to make speeches on street corners without 
blushing at the remarks of their rude male hearers. They will 
have lessons in practical billposting and some of our dearest 
leaders will deliver lectures on the best ways to secure no- 
toriety and get their names into the newspapers. The news- 
paper editors are foolish males and this last-named course 
will probably be considered a “ soft” elective. 

The degrees to be conferred by the Suffragette College 
will be S.S. and M.S. The first means Suffragette Spinster 
and the other Mistress of Suffragetting. Later on the college 
will award to distinguished Suffragettes the honorary degree 
of D. SS., meaning Damnate Suffragette, or, in English, Dis- 
tinguished Suffragettes. Isn’t it lovely! 







ISS ALICE STONE 

BLACKWELL, one of 

our dear’ Boston sisters, 

q whose genius for getting her 

sy name into the newspapers al- 

most equals that of Mrs. Bel- 

mont, writes a letter to a 

New York daily over her 

own signature, charging the 

London newspapers with hav- 

ing entered into a conspiracy to keep our dear English sisters 

from advertising themselves in the news columns of the Lon- 

don dailies. She says that the London editors not only refuse 

to print the nice long letters our English sisters write, but that 

they either do not mention at all or devote very little space 
to the meetings and other doings of Suffragettes. 

Our Boston sister calls this an outrageous conspiracy and 
she is quite right. But what better can we expect so long as 
only men, and for the most part stupid men, are permitted 
to say what shall and what shall not be printed in the news- 
papers. 








HE New York Sun, which is no friend of Suffragettes, or 
of any other persons who are trying to get their names 
into print, says: 

J. W. Barbee, a lawyer of Greeley, Col., said yes- 
terday at the Belmont that when he left Denver Sun- 
day night everybody was warmly discussing the prob- 
able abolition of woman’s suffrage by the incoming 
legislature. 


“Of course, an amendment to the Constitution 





‘Tir. 





would have to be submitted to the people, but it looks 

as if sentiment in Colorado were growing in favor of 

such an amendment. Personally I am neutral on the 

subject, but my observation is that woman suffrage 

has worked well in the rural districts, but has been a 

bad thing in Denver, where it is notorious that the 

vote of the immoral women of the city is controlled 

by one man.” 

I don’t know who this Barbee person is, but as he is a 
male he is probably lying. Every Suffragette knows that in 
Colorado and every other State where women have the ballot 
all the evils which disgraced the politics of those States when 


only men voted have completely disappeared. 


HEAR that the members of the 
Women’s Protective Association 
read letters protesting against the 
high trolley car steps at their annual 
meeting yesterday. If the Public 
Service Commission fails to consider 
their appeal, they assert, they 
will take more drastic measures. 
That is entirely as it should 
be. The rights of the hobble 
skirt must and shall be pre- 
served. 








GRAND talkfest is to be 

held by our dear sisters 
at the Broadway Theatre on January 
16. Some of the best-known gentle- 
29) men Suffragettes are to speak and 
Bas of course all our peerless leaders will 
be there and their speeches will all 
be nicely typewritten and tied up with 
yellow ribbons ready to hand out to the reporters. 

There is only one prospective cloud on the occasion. The 
house is to be decorated in yellow and every one, including 
the ushers will wear yellow rosettes. The band instruments 
will be swathed in yellow ribbons with one exception. The 
bass-drummer is a German male tyrant, who does not believe 
in the Cause, and he will not permit us to put yellow ribbons 
on the bass-drum and will not wear a yellow rosette on his 
coat. We can’t have him discharged, because he belongs to 
the union and we don’t know what to do. He is nothing but 
an obstinate Dutchman, with the accent on the man. 


WHOLE lot of the dear sisters have been doing a heroic 
thing and almost every one of them got her name in the 
papers. Twenty members of Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch’s 
Political Equality Union armed with buckets of paste and 
brushes posted bills in various parts of New York announcing 
the coming lecture of Miss Sylvia Pancake, the English Suffra- 
gist, at the Carnegie Lyceum. The party was formed at the 
clubrooms and the members started out in pairs. Mrs. Blatch 
and Miss Elizabeth Elsworth Cooke took the territory from 
Thirty-first to Forty-third Street up Broadway. Among the 
billposters were Mrs. Blatch, Mrs. Nora Blatch de Forest, Miss 
Caroline Lexow, Miss Alberta Hill, Mrs. Townsend, Miss 
Sarah Splint, Mrs. John Winters Brannon, Mrs. John Rogers, 
Jr., Dr. Jane Berry, Mrs. H. W. Graham and Miss Frances 
Maul. 


Isn’t that wonderful! Athens in its palmiest days could 


never boast such a splendid collection of ecclesiazuse. They 
are a band of noble women nobly doing a noble work. Long 


may they live and often may they get their names in print. 
Give us notoriety or give us death! 
PRISCILLA JAWBONES. 
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HISTORY AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


HENRY VIII. ENTERING RENO, NEVADA 
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Is it Any Wonder ? 

“Him wuzza tootest itsie-bitsie pecious 
lovie lamb, 

And him des a sweetest pittie-ittie singie, 
yes, him am, 

Wis ’im tunnin’ itsie footsie, an’ him 
sayin’ ‘ Goo-goo-goo!’ 

Him was him muzzer’s ownest lambie 
boysie—cootsie-coo!!!” 


To this the baby listens by the hour and 





day and week— 
And yet his mother wonders why he 
doesn’t learn to speak! 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Basement Was Vacant 
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on the top floor, a week with a lady on 


the third floor, a week on the second and “WHY DOESN’T JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT BE- 


a week on the ground floor.” 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


GIN THE SERVICE? ” 


The Valley of Vain Verses 
The grief that is but feigning, 
And weeps melodious tears 

Of delicate complaining 

From the self-indulgent years; 
The mirth that is but madness 
And has no inward gladness 
Beneath its laughter, straining 
To capture thoughtless ears. 


The love that is but passion 

Of amber-scented lust; 

The doubt that is but fashion; 

The faith that has no trust— 

These Thamyris disperses 

In the Valley of Vain Verses 

Below the Mount Parnassian, 

And they crumble into dust. 
—Atlantic. 


She Guessed 


Two ladies, previously unacquainted, 
were conversing at a reception. After a 
few, conventional remarks the younger 
exclaimed: “I cannot think what has up- 
set that tall blond man over there. He 
was so attentive a little while ago, but 
he won’t look at me now.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the other, “ he saw me 
come in. He’s my husband.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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One naturally 


follows the other 
Look for this 


trade-mark and 


you can be sure of getting tires 
that cost least per mile of service. 


Write for Price List 


TNDIANAPOLIS, IND. G & J TIRE COMPANY BRANCHES IN ALL, LARGE CITIES 
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The BROC ELECTRIC 
VEHICLE COMPANY 


1665 East Fortieth Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 





The 


LUXVRIOVS 


BROC 


ELECTRI 
ALL the style, 


comfort, quiet- 
ness and cleanliness 
of electricity, com- 
bined with ample 
power and speed 
and long mileage, 
make the Luxurious 
Broc an ideal town- 
car for a man or 
woman. 


Its simplicity makes it 
easy to operate and hard 
to get out of repair. It 
needs no chauffeur. Any 
member of the family can 
run it with safety. And not 
less important, it is an 
economical car. 


We honestly believe the 
Luxurious Broc is the most 


‘ economical electric built. 


If you care to know how 
and why, write today for 
the Luxurious Broc catalog 
showing the six models for 
1911—for two, three and four 
passengers; Exide or Edison 
batteries, 
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IRST AID for chilly folks. 
INSTANTANEOUS cheers 
and comforts, warms and strengthens. 


Made in a jiffy—de-light-ful ! 


Instantaneous 
Chocolate 


Simply mix in boiling milk. Gives the most 
pleasing results, also, in the home preparation 
of desserts. Sold bydealersinfinefood products 
andattheselectedstores withthegreen signs :— 


CE + 


If you cannot buy Instan 
iently send 40 cents for a half pound can, 
postpaid, or write for sample. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman's Fussy Package for Fastidious Folks. 
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FOOLISH 
MPORARIES 
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The Switching Hour 


The Introspective Man tied his pajama- 
strings briskly and got cheerily into bed. 
He lurched right and left, gathering the 
blankets in comfortable tucks about him 
and cutting off all access for air about 
his neck. He gazed blissfully at the 


The Age Limit 

Ellen Terry, the actress, was one day 
talking about the many women who 
asked her to help them get on the stage, 
when she said: “ Every woman under 
thirty imagines that she is an actress. 
And every actress believes that she is 
under thirty.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


Stood the Test 


The hour was 1 A.M. 
Inside the dimly lighted hallway stood 


“ae 


Mrs. Dorkins with a grim smile on her 
face. 

The front door was bolted 

“John,” she said, in cutting accents, 
“you have been dissipating at the club 
again!” 

“Maria,” spoke a _ voice outside, 
rapidly, clearly, and distinctly, “he blew 
lugubriously on the blooming bugle!” 

Instantly she unfastened and opened 
the door. 

Mr. Dorkins had rot been dissipating, 
—Chicago Tribune. 


A Horse for A’ That 


“Well,” reluctantly admitted the hard- 
pressed Yorkshire horse dealer in the 
witness box, “I'll admit the animal was 
ylind o’ one eye, an’ I won't deny he'd 
springhalt in his off hind leg, an’ I’m 
not saying—seeing the two vets has 
sworn to it—that he wasn’t spavined, 
an’ I’d a sort of suspicion myself that he 
was a roarer; but he was a gr-r-rand 
hoss ! ”—Tit-Bits. 


Caroni Bitters—One (1) pony glass before meals, Best 
Tonic and Appetizer. No home without it. 
Oct. C. Blache & Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y., Gen'l Distrs, 


Courting a Belle 

“Would it be any harm to deceive 
her about my age?” inquired the elderly 
millionaire. 

“Probably not.” 

“I’m sixty. How would it do to con- 
fess to fifty?” 

“JT think your chances would be bet- 
ter with her if you claimed seventy-five.” 

—Kansas City Journal. 


Poor Advice 


Tue Tourist (hanging precariously 
on a shaky limb half-way down the preci 
pice): And my Psychical Science doctor 
told me, when in a condition of great 
mental strain, to relax every muscle. 

—Brooklyn Life. 





ceiling for three seconds, then squinted 
down his nose and prepared to sleep. 
At this point he became aware that 
something was wrong. First it was but 
a whisper of uneasiness and he looked to 











make sure that he had eliminated the 
tickle-tassels of the quilt. He had elim- 
inated them. With growing perturbation 
he felt his legs to see whether his 
trousers intervened between his pajamas 
and his skin. No; he had taken them 
off all right. Then he inquired blankly, 
“What is it?’ It was overwhelmingly 
certain that something was wrong, some- 
thing intangible. Was there a ghost in 
the room? A large ghost? 
His scalp began to prickle. 
round the room and in its absolute usual- 


ave Money on Your Tires 


The Harder You Keep Your Tires the Longer They Wear 
7 The only way to keep them properly inflated is with the Trojan Tire Pump. The 
Trojan pumps your tires to the proper pressure—inflates every tire to the same pres 
sure, thus avoiding the strain that falls on the softer tire. 





The automatic indicator makes the Trojan what itis. Set the indicator 
| at the exact pressure you want on your tires and the Trojan will do the rest. 
| Do not trust the inflation of your tires to a chauffeur or a garage helper. 

The proper inflation of your tires may save you hundreds of dollars in a 
year. The only power the Trojan needs can be obtained from an 
ordinary electric light socket. 


SRO” Tire Pump 


**TaKkKe the Pump to the Car, not the Car to the Pump” 


The Trojan is portable. It islight in weight and can be moved about easily. 
There is nothing to get out of order. Your first cost is the only cost with a 
| Trojan. The Trojan is the lowest-priced machine of its kind on the market. 
| Its. extreme simplicity makes it possible to use nothing but the best ma- Knowle 
reason | terials and still sell it at a reasonable figure. There are two prices to the Medical 
Trojan—depending upon the kind of electric current you have. Direct cur- Knowlea 
| rent, $75. Alternating current, $85. Remember the Trojan combines the big- owled ze 
gest saving with the lowest cost; extreme simplicity with highest efficiency. owledge 
Se y To Garage Owners: The Trojan will save you space and also the cost Hnowled =. 
Another five minutes of horror ensued. | of acumbersome compressed air pump and costiy piping. Medical K. 
Then with a savage growl the Intro- | Write for further information. All in ¢ 


spective Man rolled out of bed and |THE DAL MANUFACTURING CO., - 371 E. 29th St.. Chicago cert 
| 


switched: off the light —Punch. AMIS I ABORE RRR pe ee ae 
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He stared 


ness found some awful terror. In the 
course of the next minute this did not 
pass away, but became more and more 
oppressive; twice his flesh, in places 
where it was not fortified by bones, 
One thing stood ap- 


by Wiliam 

lesome | 

Know) 
2 Knowk 
quaked horribly. nowle 
pallingly clear—that for 
sleep was out of the question, could not 


be thought of. 


some 











MONEY IN HORSESHOEING ATS 

This Check on each Nail Head—our Trade Mark. 
Saved for you when All panoccosuey 
TCs sn , Naile. saved for horse own- 
they hold longest ers if the “Capewell” 
and tightest. brand is used. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO... "scszr* 


Makers of Horse Nails in the World. 
Largest caaveen Dept. “A” for Free samples. 




















Rhymed Reviews 


Once Aboard the Lugger 


(By A. S. M. Hutchinson. Mitchell 
Kennerley) 


You'll hardly find a hypocrite 
(Save one or two in Dickens) 
smugger 
Than pompous Uncle Marrapit, 
Portrayed in Once Aboard the Lug- 


ied MUO 
WS 
. Best No plea could make the churl disgorge, . ° 
istrs, Of all the wealth in his possession, Wot 


by careful study of owners’ preferences. 
Forty-inch wheels, big tires, and 128-inch wheel 
base neutralize the inequalities of the road. 
Seven-eighths elliptic springs and shock absorbers 
Aad Doctor George was fairty lost soften the impact of the jolts and limit reaction. 
The distance between the seats and the floor is 
just right, and the steering pillar may be adjust- 
ed to suit the comfort of the operator. The 
leather and hair used for upholstering is that found 
in the finest club furniture. The Spare Wheel 
removes worry about tire trouble. The brakes, being 
larger than necessary, provide a feeling of security. The 
Who didn’t own a single sou safety starting device protects you from injury while crank- 
ing. The offset crank-shaft and straight-line drive enable 
To pay the rent or buy the fuel. slow driving on high gear in crowded traffic, and obviate the 
. Oh, what may yearning lovers do necessity of rushing the hard pulls through sand and up grades. 


Enough to help poor Nephew George 


Embrace the medical profession. 


When skinflint Uncle proved so 
chary, 


Because a passing cab had tossed 





Within his arms a sweetheart, Mary, 


IA 


t r : = ! i In principal cities a telephone message to the Rambler 
When gilded relatives are cruel! representative will bring a car to your door for inspec- 
tion. A postal will bring you the Rambler Magazine. 


Now, Uncle loved a pussy-cat, < The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 
With silky, orange-colored hair on— Z Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
A perfect, pticciens Tabioy, that Branches: Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, San Francisco 


‘ . —Y New York Dealers: The Rambler Automobile Co. 
Was called by him “The Rose of Yj of New York, 38-40 West 62nd Street, New York 


Sharon.” 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
about Self and sex and thei Z 
s and sex and their = 
relation to life and health. {Hi ff 
This knowledge does not SOI 
come ey of itself, — : ——— 
nor correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 
SE L Yet, under Uncle’s very nose, And winds the story up in style: 
XO OG ia By force and cunning most unhand- The lovers graft enough to — 
be wax (1llustratea) — And George embraces Mary, while 
Wholesome way in ete AM M.D., imparts in a clear, Aud : Nevh le The R His Uncle hugs The Rose of Sharon. 
Knowledge a Young Man Sh Audacious Nephew stole The Rose 
Knowledec o =o = non ould Have. E 
Knowledge a Father fhould tenes eave. And held the darling cat for ransom! 
eden xe a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
- Knowledge a Husband Should Have. . ‘ , Though some might term this pun 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. His schemes were foiled by—no, I'l! ent . — 
Knowieae® a2 Young Wife Should Have. un-feline 
Ran ease a Mother Should Have. not : re 
Mednsize a Mother Should Impart.to Her Daughter. Forbear to chide your poet thus, 
cal Knowledge a Wife Should Have. Betray our author; moved to pity ; 
Allin one volume. IMustrated, $2, postpaid. . ses , : But toward the volume make a bee- 
rite for “Other People’s Opinions "* and Table of Contents. T’ll add, he complicates his plot line. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








The tale is quite felis-itous. 


By ringing in another kitty Arthur Guiterman. 
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50% SAVING IN FIRST COST—40% 
SAVING IN OPERATING EXPENSE— 
UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS. 


That's what we offer—that’s what we guarantee in 
all Palmer-Singer Six Cylinder, Sixty Horse Power, 
Four Speed Forward and Reverse, Touring Cars. 


Power and speed are both inevitable results of 
correct design, good material and careful work- 
manship. 


PALMER-SINGER stands for STANDARD 
construction even to the minutest detail—built 
in New York City along the very highest lines 
known to modern automobile requirements — 
free from mechanical imperfection of any kind, 
it possesses many points of superiority to be 
found in no other car. We mean this—we 
mean every word of it—the specifications of the 


PALMER-SINGER confirm it. 


Our guarantee of uninterrupted service means 
something —it is sincere—it takes effect the 
moment a car leaves our factory and is contin- 
uous—it is backed by men of unquestionable 
integrity, men whose word is their bond. 


The element of chance does not enter into the 
choice of a PALMER-SINGER;; you should at 
least investigate it and our claims for it before 
purchasing any car. 


Our literature ts most interesting and instructive; 
a postal will bring it to your address. 


PALMER 2 SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Licensed under Selden Patent) 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
1620 Broadway, New Yerk 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Ed. M. Fowler, Western Sales Manager 
533 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 




















Nearly a 

century's |< 

Reputation | 
in 


G. S. NICHOLAS 
& CO. 


NEW YORK 


Sole Agents 
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SHI 
“oH, MA! LOOK AT THE FUNNY PEOPLE IN BLACK UNION SUITS! 

















American Devotion to Slavery 


James Bryce is perfectly well aware 
that the founders of this republic dis- 
trusted the people. He made the fact 
conspicuous when first he gave “ The 
American Commonwealth” to the 
world, and he is still harping upon it 
in the new and revised edition, still 
insisting that the Constitution of the 
United States must be interpreted in 
the light of that dislike of liberty 
which was so characteristic of the men 
who threw off the British yoke. What 
James Bryce fails altogether to see is 
that this dislike of liberty was not pe- , 
culiar to the members of the glorious 
convention that sat at Philadelphia in 
the year 1787. It has survived among 
their descendants. I distrust the 
American people because I am an 
American, and the American people 
dislike liberty because they resemble 
one another. If Americans want to 
be free, let them go abroad where 
there are free countries. My personal 
preference is for the system of things 
we have in this republic, because I was 
0 brought up in Philadelphia. 

Of course, we Americans go to ex- 
tremes at times in our eagerness to 
avoid liberty, and I do not minimize 
the fact for the sake of proving that 
British freedom is a bad thing. I am 
naturally a little narrow, being an 
American myself, as I said, and there- 
fore, inaccessible to ideas. But it does 
not necessarily follow that I would be 
more efficient or more agreeable if I 
dwelt in a land where there is some 
freedom, like France. Look at Ire- 
land. She enjoys no more liberty than 
the United States, and I am glad of it, 
because the Irish are in consequence 
as agreeable aS ourselves. The mo- 
ment a land has won its freedom, its 
people begin to be disagreeable. The 











THE ORIENT 


COOK’S Tours de Luae to Egypt, the Holy Land, Turkey, 
Greece, etc. Last departures of the 44th Annual Series February 
4, 18, March ll, Leisurely travel in small select parties. 


JAPAN—CHINA 


ROUND THE WORLD via the TRANS-SIBERIAN 
a ROUTE. Spring Tours visiting Japan, Northern and Southern 
ina, Korea, Manchuria, and Tour across Siberia and Russia. 


EUROPE 


i) Spring and Summer Tours to all parts of the continent, com- 
Sing Tours de Luxe and Long and Short Vacation Tours. 





Special facilities for witnessing the processions incidental tothe 


CORONATION OF KING GEORGE V 


OS. COOK & SON 


eek NEW YORK, 245 Broadway — 264 Fifth Avenue 
Cuscant “4 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 137 South Broad St. 
GO, 234 South — St. Bn FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
ONTREAL, TORONTO, =. 
140 OFFIC ES ABRO Established 1841 


Cook's Traveller's Cheques Are Good: All. Over the World 
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North Pole weather cannot put the Silent 
Waverley out of commission. There is nothing 
to freeze up—nothing in the Silent Waverley that 
will not run as well in January as in June. 

While the gas car is reposing in the garage 
awaiting a thaw, your Silent Waverley is ready 
at your touch, to take you down town io the 
shops—to take you calling—io the theatre—or to 
and from business. Itistheall-the-year-round car. 


Think of riding comfortably in this generously 
upholstered car—and of being certain of reaching 
your destination in any speed allowed on city 
streets. No radiator to freeze—no ‘‘engine’’ to 
get cold—no crank to turn over and over. 


The Silent Waverley has no exposed chains to 
be clogged by snow and mud and rust. 

THE SILENT WAVERLEY HIGH EFFI- 
CIENCY SHAFT DRIVE is completely en- 
closed and runsin oil. Its operation is smooth— 
dependable and noiseless. This is the Electric 
Shaft Drive in its fifth year of actual road test 
and third year of use by owners’ test. Now that 
the shaft drive is recognized as the correct driv- 
ing principle for electrics, owners everywhere are 
calling attention to the perfect performance of 
the Waverley. Ask them. 
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EXTRA LONG FULL ELLIPTIC SPRINGS 
with platform springs front and rear give to the 
Silent Waverley supreme luxury of motion. 

The surpassing beauty of the 1911 body de- 
signs of the Silent Waverley are widely com- 
mented on. Greater luxury of upholstering and 
a full complement of handsome furnishing mark 
this year’s four-passenger brougham (Model 81). 

SAFETY AND SIMPLICITY OF CONTROL 
is a distinctive Waverley principle. The Silent 
Waverley No-Arc Controller is so simple that 
your little girl can run the carriage. 

The Silent Waverley can be kept and cared fo 
at home more easily and at less cost than a horse. 
Many Waverley owners keep their cars at home. 
You can charge it in your garage or even in the 
street without leaving the house. A bell :n your 
house may be connected with the charging appa- 
ratus to notify you when the charging has ceased. 

We are now delivering strictly 1911 models. 
Choice of finish is given— Majestic Blue, Waver- 
ley Maroon or Brewster Green. Solid or pneu- 
matic tires. Exide, Waverley, National or Edi- 
son battery. 

Handsome Art Catalog illustrating all the Silent 
Warerley Carriages Free on Request. 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 
153 South East Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Builders of Electrics for 15 Years 





Chicago Branch 
1714 Michigan Ave. 


















































English are the most disagreeable peo- 
ple in the world, because they have 
possessed liberty the longest, just as 
the Chinese are the most delightful of 
men personally, because they have 
never known the meaning of freedom. 

The dislike of our forefathers for 
liberty and their distrust of the people 
were, hence, national blessings, because 
they were enabled to transmit those 
characteristics to us. 
caused much confusion by his failure 


James Bryce has 
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to perceive the fact. 


itself. It is good only for us. 


tion not peculiarly adapted by tradi- 
tion and temperament to the revised 
statutes of the United States would 


sicken and die under them. 
would hurt even the Russians. 


is, because they want to be free and 
If this were a free coun- 
try all Americans would be perfectly 


we do not. 


(Continued on page 184) 





Not that resigna- 
tion to servitude is a good thing in 
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Magnesium, in place of Sodium. 
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Your 


ABILENA’ 
TO DRUGGISTS: 


® (}This advertising is influ- 


Try ABILENA Water to-night, 
instead of harsh medicines, or 
artificial waters, or other drugs. 
It is surprisingly gentle in its action, yet it flushes 
and cleanses the system thorough!y, removes waste 
secretions and helps to restore the digestion and 
Jexcretory organs to their natural, healthful condi- 
tion. ABILENA is not disagreeable to the taste. 
A small amount suffices. It is inexpensive and easy 


encing 20,000,000 people. 
PiKeep your stock up 
Order through jobber. 


duced in America. 








You know of the famous wells of ABILENA. 
and undefiled, America’s Natural Laxative Water. 
manufactured and stored, for human benefits, the perfect laxative— 
more effective than drugs or artificial waters—and a laxative that not 
only doesn’t irritate the delicate membranes of the intestinal tract, but 
soothes and nourishes these tissues as well. 


from which flows, pure 
Nature has here 


ABILENA is almost wholly Sodium Sulphate, whereas ordinary laxatives contain 


Sodium is the ideal laxative base. Magnesium is a 


harsh, harmful irritant, which at best can only give you temporary results. 


Drink Tonight, America’s Natural Laxative 


ABILENA 


to get. Nearly every druggist sells it. Large or 
small bottles. Get a bottle of ABILENA to-day at 
your druggist’s and learn, as thousands of others 
have, that the perfect laxative is neither pills, tab- 
lets, nor artificial waters, but a product of Nature’s 
laboratories. Try first, a small two-dose bottle, 
then you will want it in larger bottles to have in 
your home at all times. Your money back if not 
more than satisfied. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—ABILENA is the only advertised NATURAL laxative water pre- 
Others are artificial and dare not use the word 
ABILENA is bottled and sealed at the ABILENA Springs under the most sanitary methods. 


The AsmeENA Company, Abilene, Kansas 


“The Natural Method,”’ interesting booklet on Perfect Elimination, mailed free on request to Frank M. Giery M.D., President. 


““ NATURAL.” 
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miserable. If that is what James 
Bryce tried to say in his introduction 
to the fine volumes the Macmillans 
have just issued, I agree. In a state 
of emancipation from the tyrannies of 
the time—modern medicine, ethical cul- 
ture, college education, feminism and 
the like—we Americans could, indeed, 
eke out a wretched existence. But 
the American love for slavery—as 
potent in its sphere as the German love 
for dullness, the French love for swin- 
dles or the British love for freedom— 
would always bring us back, if I un- 
derstand James Bryce, to our present 
police censorship of the stage and to 
the suppression of ideas. I hope so. 
Personally, as I have hinted, I would 





























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
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much rather remain a slave than be 
an Englishman. 

Only because the American type of 
mind is servile, I infer from James 
Bryce’s second volume, have our polit- 
ical institutions succeeded at all. The 
Greeks of the age of Pericles would 
have made short work of a United 
States Supreme Court after its somer- 
saults on the income tax. Voltaire 
would have laughed our system of 
Senatorial election by State Legisla- 
tures out of existence with one sar- 
casm. That merely affords us new 
occasion to be grateful for our Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabies and our Nicholas 
Murray Butlers. Were they really 
great men, American institutions 
would be in danger. It was solely 
because Samson was such a giant that 
the gates of Gaza proved unsafe, 
James Bryce should never forget that 
the emergence among ourselves of a 
genius so sublime as that of Edmund 
Burke might make Vice-President 
Sherman look ridiculous. It will, of 
course, be retorted that one need not 
think of Burke to make Vice-President 
Sherman seem ridiculous, to which the 
reply is that whv. presiding over the 
United States Senate, Vice-President 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST 








Sherman is confronted by so many 
men more ridiculous than himself that 
he appears by comparison as inipres- 
sive as a bust of Pallas. 

Our American system of checks 
upon the freedom of the people has 
at least this advantage, that it places 
every man upon a plane of perfect 
equality with all other men. I once 
drove William Dean Howells off a car 
just as if he had been some woman, 
being impelled thereto by a stampede 
of my fellow passengers behind me. 
Can the street railway system of Glas- 
gow boast that in the rush hour it has 
caused Lord Rosebery to be knocked 
into the mud by a man who distrusts 
modern democracy? I have heard 
John D. Rockefeller roundly cursed by 
a truck driver whose team had just 
missed running him down, and the 
sight did me good. I am aware that 
the illustrious worker in radium, 
Pierre Curie, was thrown and killed 
by a wagon in Paris, but I believe 
the driver regretted it. But not even 
the richest and most powerful over 
here are exempt from the conditions 
under which we are all forced to 
flourish. 

American good nature is as direct 
a product of the fact that our institu- 
tions are rooted in distrust of the peo- 
ple as is British boorishness the con- 
sequence of the fact that men in Eng- 
land are free. It is useless to rebel 


(Continued on page 185) 
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Good Stories, Interesting Pictures, [7 
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+» STERLING GRADE ALFALFA is found on! 
that pe = has been selected for purity, simamuaah 
pres- fine color, high germination and hardiness. It is abso- 
jutely the best Alfalfa to be obtained anywhere at any 
price, and is sold only under our seal and trade-mark. 
lecks PRICE, $14.20 PER BUSHEL (sufficient for three acres.) 
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” all oF comely Sluarrated catalogue for scription in Our 
laces ro11, Which will be mailed free on request. 1911 Catalogue. 
rfect NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seedsmen 
93 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Minn 
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t has se 
cked against conditions here, as those who 
seats have regular dealings with the express 
cond companies are painfully aware. We 
ite endure everything, even the slavery of ° 
pe American parents to their children At O al ) If 
the and the slavery of those children to e 
that the faddists, just as we tolerate the P , . £ 
vn weather when it rains —even smiling You simply can’t have too many pictures o them. Formal 
‘led under our umbrellas. In Great Britain portraits by the best photographer in town—by all means; 
lieve icy grembies aft the thus at one shuee Kodak pictures made by yourself amid home surroundings 
wali or another. Hence, the national man- hil h ¢ thei 1 k f 
over ners have been made bad. The Eng- bas le the youngsters are a eir play aaa work—o Course; 
is lishman makes himself unpleasai.t be- pictures of each other by each other—in these you will find 
d to cause he has something to gain by it, the charm of naturalness and unrestraint. 
just as the hopelessness of our insti- . . . 
ee ee oe The girl and boy of to-day will be the miss and the lad of 
— tutions has made the American temper A 
ole sweet. If we, too, hated our servitude, to-morrow, and ere you are aware of the fleeting years the 
peo- the struggle against it would long man and the woman. Make of each a Kodak Book that 
ie since have made us as disagreeable as will keep them ever young in your memory. 
Eng- the English. I prefer slavery to free- 
rebel dom at that price. Unless you are already familiar with Kodakery, you will find the making of 


Greek and Women 


No Christian has a moral right to 
regret that he is not the devil, but 
every Christian may speculate without 
risk to his soul regarding what he 
might do if he actually were Satan. 
Were I Satan, for example, my first 
efforts would be directed to securing 
the post of Sunday editor on one of 





such pictures much simpler than you imagine—so simple, indeed, that the novice 
often gets the credit of being an expert. To make it still simpler we are issuing a 
beautifully illustrated little book that talks about home portraiture in an understand- 
able way that will prove helpful to any amateur. Whether you already have a 
Kodak or not, we would like you to have a copy of this book. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of ‘A? Home with the Kodak.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., ROCHESTER, N, Y., The Kodak City. 




















the big New York dailies. I dare say 





enough for the situation. Not that | 
stop at wondering what I would do if 
I were the devil. I often wonder what 
I would do if I favored votes for 
women. 

In that event my very first action 
would be to seek out the holder of the 
chair of Greek at Harvard and effect 
a battery upon him. It would help 
the cause. One of the surprises of the 
female suffrage movement is the fail- 
ure of the advocates of votes for 
women to take sides in the controversy 

(Continued on page 186) 


my ideas would not prove diabolical 
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Péres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 











The original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still 
is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since 
their expulsion from France, have been located at Tarragona, 
Spain; and, although the old labels and a originated by the 

onks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country 
to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, their world-re- 
nowned product is nowadays known as“*Liqueur Péres Chartreux 





Perfumes and 


Houbigant =Paris Soaps of Highes 
In Every Store Quality Only, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
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Here/ | 
Euripides has been styled thoroughly 
you Exfravagapt modern in outlook and in point of view 


and no writer of plays in any age has 


Smoker placed woman upon so low a plane. 
sal 









Do you want | | That is because he had what Profes- 

CX pols Bc sor J. P. Mahaffy in his latest book 

va Y sive short insists upon as the only true basis for 

7 smoke in our own civilization—the Greek view 

sg _ America-the | | of life. Much is said of this Greek 
nal Foca: | view of life by the late Churton Col- 

the World? These ten- | | lins, whose last book has just made 
minute, all-tobacco Cigarritos | | clearer than ever the contempt of the 


areimported for men who appre- 
ciatealuxury. At thetheatre orat the dinner you 
will always find the man of culture with a box of 


GALBA 


ALL TOBACCO —_— Te <= a —— 


You can get them at any == = HE CHIEF’’—the novel whose serial publication Au 


of the leading clubs, and 


ancient Athenians for the feminine 
mind. It is impossible to champion 
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“THE WORLD WAS VERY GOOD TO HIM.” 
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eggs . : : : ; eye. 
cided aieonany begins in the February issue of ‘‘Human Life’’— like 
bor ot 3, $173; 'a'box of" / is a picture of the New York City Police and its work- wee 
4 aie 4 + . . . ° e con 
_ Mitre Wat 1000 ings painted from the inside. ‘Told in the first person, ca 
nelude a beautiful impor- . . 7 + ° m ~ 
ted clgarrito case gratis it is the life history of a New York urchin who, beginning pe 
“SUpisn Sa in the gutter, finds his way into the police by political He 
est . . con: 
sew You cary paths, and through force and wit and avarice and a cal- to 
a lous want of conscience goes from grade to grade, from ra 
: play 
patrolman to roundsman, roundsman to lieutenant, and so ado 
7 . e e e dv 
on through captaincy and inspectorship until he culmi- ie? 
The Literary Zoo nates in Mulberry Street as Chief of Police.”’ with 
(Continued from page 185) of t 
over Greek. Every seat of learning in ‘ 
the whole Anglo-Saxon world has as 
echoed with the noise of the fray for A 
the suppression of compulsory Greek. . was 
Those who insist that our young men No one has ever told the story of the New York Police as Alfred = . 
and women be taught the tongue of Henry Lewis tells it in his new novel, “THE CHIEF.” the | 
Demosthenes base their case upon re ata ss : on t 
what they deem the importance of the THE CHIEF” will set Gotham buzzing. inter 
Greek view of life. Now the Greek “THE CHIEF” will set the nation by the ears. Beet 
ae ae ie RENEE Wueten ‘tee You MUST read “THE CHIEF.” Begin it in the FEBRUARY ve 
the simple reason that she was nal aire 
woman. The Spartans made of woman roon 
cord 


a mere instrumentality of population. 
The Athenians never accorded a politi- 
cal privilege to woman—that would 
have been in direct conflict with the 
Greek view of life. If she were a wife 
and mother, the Athenians secluded 
woman, and if she influenced the men 
of affairs regarding public policy she 
did so because she was a courtesan. 
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€ rmudameans the 
“6H amilton Hotel 


wi BY all means go to Bermuda— 

NOW —the balmy air, the de- 
lightful weather, the quaint rural 
charm of Old England, and the 
Hamilton Hotel form an alliance 
unsurpassable for your pleasure 


and health. Write for booklet. 
HAMILTON HOTEL CO., Ltd. 
Ww. A. BARRON, Mer., also 
Crawford House, White Mts., N. H. 
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Ss Greek studies at our universities with- 
HIM.” out by implication opposing the cause 
of woman. 
ee It was a sound instinct, therefore, 
which prompted the militant English 
suffragettes to seek out the brilliant 
tion Augustine Birrell lately and black his 
eye. He was kicked in the stomach 
= likewise, it seems, by one of the ladies 
ork- seeking to vote. It was a perfectly 
consistent and logical procedure be- 
son, cause Augustine Birrell is the stoutest 
° champion in all England of Greek 
Ing studies and the Greek view of life. 
ical He has no right to complain. It was 
consistent with the Greek view of life 
cal- to permit assaults upon public men by 
exasperated females, as one of the 
plays of Aristophanes implies. The 
d SO adoption of militant tactics by our own 
: advocates of votes for women should, 
to be logical, begin, as I have hinted, 
with a personal assault upon the holder 
of the chair of Greek at Harvard. 


An Agony of Style 

A millionaire of my acquaintance 
was once so poor that he had to lodge 
ina hall bedroom. A young lady on 
the floor above had purchased a piano 
on the installment plan. Nightly she 
interpreted the most exquisite of all 
Beethoven’s compositions. The piece 
was a great favorite with my million- 
aire friend. The young lady in the 
toom above invariably sounded a dis- 
cord when she reached a certain bar. 
The anticipation of this discord in- 
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RITZ-CARLTON 


HOTEL 


Madison Avenue ana Forty-sixth Street 


NEW YORK = 


@ Under the same Direction and Management as that of the famous 
RITZ-CARLTON group of hotels in the leading European cities, 
including the CARLTON and RITZ Hctels in London; the RITZ 
in Paris; the RITZ in Madrid; the ESPLANADE in Berlin; the 
ESPLANADE in Hamburg; the NATIONAL in Lucerne; the 
EXCELSIOR in Rome; the EXCELSIOR in Naples ; the 
SPLENDIDE and ROYAL in Evain les Bains; andthe PLAZA 
in Buenos Ayres; HOTEL SCHENLEY, Pittsburgh, after 
February Ist, 1911; CARLTON HOTEL, Montreal, 1912. 


@ The special feature of the hotel will be the perfection of service 
which has characterized the foreign hotels, while the charges 
will be based upon a moderate plane. 


CARLTON after theatre suppers will be 
served in the restaurant at $2.00 per plate. 


GRILL ROOM with a la carte service day and evening. 


THEO. KROELL, General Manager 








ALBERT KELLER, Manager 












































spired in my friend an anguish of sus- 
pense in comparison with which the 
period from morn to dewy eve dur- 
ing which Lucifer was falling from 
Heaven to earth must have seemed as 
the merest pause between swishes to a 
schoolboy birched for truancy. That 
discord lurked in Beethoven with all 
the majesty of doom for my unfortu- 
nate friend. I ache with the exquisite- 
ness of his suspense because T am read- 
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ing the new serial in The Century by 
Robert Hichens. The wife in that 
story will not be expecting her hus- 
band when she goes to meet the other 
man, but oh! how I shall expect him. 


Alexander Harvey. 


Legrand=Paris "Sos" Soda 
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Next week’s Life is the Theatrical Number. The curtain will ring up on all news- fo 
stands about eleven o’clock in the morning, and from that hour there will be a continu- an 
ous performance with reserved seats for everybody in the country at the popular price sti 
of ten cents, or one dime. Ladies and gentlemen, we take pleasure in introducing to you I 


the most colossal array of Refined Comedy, Sparkling Sentiment, Thrilling Situations, 
Blood Curdling Jokes and Delicate Humor that this world, or any other, has ever seen 





or heard. Side Splitting novelties. Renowned artists in black and white, A colored 
entrance by Flagg. All by the celebrated Life Family of Entertaining Specialists, fifty- 
seven performers all performing at once; assisted by the greatest typographical adver- sc’ 
tising display in the annals of history. Before entering, you will have an opportunity to fie 
examine all the animals in the Literary Zoo or traveling menagerie of Freaks and Fierce dr. 


untamed authors, many of them brought from the wilds of central Indiana. To be con- lit 
cluded with a wonderful exhibition of Metcalfe’s Educated Theatrical Trust, which eats 

out of the hand and lies down and pretends to be dead by a mere movement of his a 

wand. Come early and avoid care and trouble. / ity 
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When Can I Buy Life? aie tra 2 inetig : 
~! ? 
So many people b ‘J LIFE f ie eee — . 
DO are buying rom = JR. find 
the news-stands these days—and so many MATTER OF NE Prev (Co ~— 
more are going to do this in the near future CESSARY BUSI- nadian $1.13). to 
—that it becomes important to know the NESS. vf Sead Lire & . 
precise hour of the particular day that you , 4 three meathe to No 
can get the latest issue. wh 
LIFE has the largest news-stand circu- , Sp 
lation of any ten cent weekly in the United / aa “4 
States. / col 
We shall publish soon in this page in- ys _ the 
formation which wili enable any LIFE ot Ty, a 
reader to know just when he can get LIFE, / > 


no matter where on earth he lives. 
Look for LIFE’s Time Table. 


Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 


x3 
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Foreign, $6.04 F 


wv This offer is net. 
/ Open only to new subscribers ; no 
subscriptions renewed at this rate. 
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5 ETS (EQRIENT Any One Would Do From a Discerning Contemporary 


OUR: A few days after Nat Goodwin’s last The New York LiFe was first issued 
secial facilities offered to —— families for independent travel warriage William Collier, the actor, met twenty-seven years ago. The truest thing 


re I 5 = ES him and said: “ Well, Nat, I see you’ve that can be said of it is that it is a glow- 


married again?” 





Rates, booklet on request ing embodiment of its name. Piquant, 
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a RS COMPANY Yes,” replied Goodwin. : ’ : : 
TABET'S <Ssoue “Good!” replied Collier. “By the pictorial, witty, fearless, independent and 
Neco Fifth Ave. Opposite Savoy Hotel sie 2 P Reaitaine Ay y * oe 1 : li P 
im New York Cairo, Egypt way, Nat, I wish you’d invite me to one progressive, it has won a large clientage 
— “a — of your weddings some time, won’t you?” ot its own, and knows just how to kee 
g , y Pp 
Ladies’ Home Journal. it-—Troy Press. 








Physicians vs. Specialists —_ 
A good many - people believe that Education comes 

only from schools and colleges. 

It doesn’t. 

The most effective, most worth-while Education 

comes from a knowledge of human nature and a 

knowledge of life. 

| And the best way to learn these things that are ‘real, 


is in the pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have 





“We are living in an unfortunate age, 
so far as the work of the physician is 
= concerned. Not only the profession but 


the people want quick action. Few are 





willing to wait for the results of medi- 


cize, which is the only means of restor- 





some so crazed by the wonderful and 
spectacular work of the surgeon that the 
desire prevails to have everything cut 
cut. The family physician has lost his 
job. Every one runs to the specialist, 
who often sees many cases through a 
biased pair of spectacles. With all his 
expert knowledge the so-calied specialist 


ing a perverted function. We have be- | 
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I very frequently specializes with too many thought of him only as a humorist and philosopher. 
diseases, and his treatment is liable tc » : Y ; 
become prejudicial if not empirical. The He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher, 
family physician—if such a man exists~ - r . cS 
is the one who should treat these cases and you may benefit by his rich experience—use his 
for the successful result requires time 
and careful individualization in each in- powers of observation—learn human nature through 
stance.”"—Dr. H. V. Halbert, Chicago, in 


The Clinique. 


his pages. 
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| 

Monotony | 

| 

| 

In books, as a whole, marshes are de- 
scribed as desolate and colorless, great | 


fields of clay or sedge, vast horizons of 


drab or gray. But this, like many other 

literary associations, is a piece of poetical | 5 
injustice. Monotony has nothing to do 

with a place; monoton~, either in its sen- | 


/ sation or its infliction, is simply the qual- 


ity of a person. There are no dreary 

sights; there are only dreary sightseers. 

ff It is a matter of taste, that is, of per- 
J sonality, whether marshes are monot- 


onous; but it is a matter of fact and 
Science that they are not monochrome. 


It had been Mark 
Twain’s ambition to have 
his books in every Amer- 
ican home, and he madea 
great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remark- 
able opportunity—for the 
first time in the history 
cf publishing, copyrighted 
books are sold at the price 
cf non - copyrighted 
books—the chance 
will not come 
again. 





Enclosed The -- of high mountains (I <m told) HARPER 

nd. one are all white; the depths of primeval 
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Chesterton in London News. L.L 1-19 


In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 
binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels = 
| stamped in gold. The books are printed on white antique Sigmature. ............ccccccccccccccceccseccccccevescccscscesescsecs eee 
wove paper, especially made for this edition. Each 


Caron Paris His Latest Novelty. volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x74 inches. 
MIMOSA ”? Extract. | HARPER & BROTH ERS Send books to... 26.06 cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeceessccseseeeeeees ee eeerereeeerece ° 
| A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 








Sold by the Best Stores, 
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From 
America’s 
Most 
Famous 
Spring— 
Waukesha, 
Wis. 





“The World’s Best 
Table Water’’ 


In NEW Sterilized Bottles only 


Who murdered one thousand and 
twenty human beings by equipping the 
“General Slocum” with rotten life pre- 
servers, flimsy hose and an_ inefficient 
crew? Who murders ten thousand peo- 
ple per year on the railroads of the 
United States by shoddy equipment and 
overwork of employees? Who murders 
and maims one hundred thousand people 
per year in the factories of the United 
States by lack of safeguards and over- 
work of employees? Who murders mil- 
lions of people with adulterated food and 


presenting them with railroad Passes? 
Who bribes the aldermen to grant fran. 
chises? Who puts up the money to byy 
votes for the Republican and Democratic 
parties? Who insists upon having the 
cities run wide open in order to stimulate 
business? Who violates the child-labor 
law? Who are persistently and brazenly 
lawless? The capitalists. 

What is the essence of anarchy? Lay. 
lessness. 

The capitalists are, therefore, anar- 
chists in their actions—John M. Work. 





drugs? Who corrupts the legislators by in What’s So and What Isn’t. 




















Anarchy 


No, socialism is not anarchy. 

Capitalism is essentially anarchistic. 

The capitalists themselves are anarch- 
istic in their actions. . Industrially, they 
are anarchists in their opinions also. 
Politically, they may or may not be. 

The capitalists are the most lawless 
citizens we have. 

Who corrupted the Senate with sugar 
trust stock? Who fixes the Congress- 
men? Who bribed the post-office officials 
to let fraudulent contracts? Who pur- 
chased the Massachusetts legislature? 
Who purchased the Illinois legislature? 
Who purchased the Missouri legislature? 
Who purchased the Colorado legislature ? 
Who bought the St. Louis aldermen? 
The capitalists. 

Who influenced the President to send 
troops to Chicago in violation of law? 
Who deported innocent workmen from 
Colorado in violation of law? Who 
hires thugs to stir up riots during strikes? 
Who violates the railway safety appli- 
ance law? Who gives the illegal re- 
bates? Who fixes the assessor? Who 
commits perjury to escape taxes? The 
capitalists. 











THE SULTAN OF MOR 








Traveling or 
Resident 
Managers 
Wanted 


IN CITIES AND 
TOWNS OF THE 
UNITED STATES | 
AND CANADA, 








The undersigned desires to open correspondence with one man | 
in cities and towns in the United States and Canada with the view of 
making permanent engagements to represent an old established con- 
cern, well and favorably known throughout the United States. 


We prefer young men between the ages of 22 and 35 and. 
incline toward men who have a business connection, part of their time 
unoccupied. Only reputable men with Bank references or strong 
letters of endorsement need answer this advertisement. 


Insurance men, real estate men with 
good connections or traveling salesmen. 
now covering other towns or states, 
who have part of their time free, 
might easily represent us. 


We do not want canvassers or house to house agents, but 
instead live energetic business men with initiative, who really know 
how to select, handle, and train bright, hustling boys and young men. 


The service is pleasant and profitable and payment will run from 
$6.00 to $72.00 per week for the work. The amount depends 
upon ability and the population and territory covered. 


_ Anyone interested in this advertisement must write at once et | 
closing references, as 1t 1s our desire to make pecmanent engagemems 
ducing the month of Januazy, and naturally the young men wie 





OCCO 
Then up spake the Sultan of Morocco, 
“Tell my best girl without fear you'll shocker, 
That ’twill give me delight 
To have ‘Rad-Bridge’ to-night. 
If she fails to provide one, I’ll docker.” 
W “BASKET WEAVE” PLAYING CARDS 
Patented 1910, Same quality, size, assortment of colors as our famous 
Linen and Velour cards. 25¢ and 35c postpaid. Samples free. For 
Ten cents in stamps (less than cost) we send our sample wallet of 
ge accessories, ‘“The standard of the Bridge world.” 
Dept. L., RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Pearl St., New York 














the most forcible letters and enclosing the strongest references, Ww! 
earn the preference. 


Address for full information, application torms, etc., 


E. H. LAWSON - 29 East 22d Street, New York City | 
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The Latest Books 


Jud by Martin Schiitze (Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25.) 

The Last of the Mohicans, by J. Feni- 
more Cooper. (Henry Holt & Co. $1.35.) 

Jeharne of the Golden Lips, by 
Knowles Foster. (John Lane Company. 
$1.50.) 

A Christmas Mystery, by W. J. Locke. 
(John lane Company. 75 cents.) 

Wind Along the Waste, by Maude An- 
nesley. (John Lane Company. $1.50.) 

The Scourge, by Warrington Dawson. 
(Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.) 

The Confessions of a Rebellious Wife. 
(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, Mass.) 

The Prodigal Pro Tem, by Frederick 
Orin Bartlett. (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 

At the New Theatres and Others, by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. (Small, May 
nard & Co., Boston, Mass. $1.50.) 

In the Footprints of Heine, by Henry 
James Forman. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. $2.00.) 

Husband, by John Corbin. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass _ $1.25.) 

Our House and the People In It, by 
Elizabeth R. Pennell. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, Mass. $1.25.) 

The Qualities of Men, by Joseph Jas- 
trow. (Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00.) 

Pages from the Book of Paris, by 
Claude C. Washburn. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, Mass.) 

How to Judge a Book, by Edwin L. 
Shuman. (Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25.) 

The Empty House, by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.20.) 

The Gold Brick, by Brand Whitlock. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.) 

The Social Buccaneer, hy Frederick S. 
Isham. (Bobbs-Merrill Company, In 
dianapolis, Ind. $1.50.) 

Young Wallingford, by George R. 
Chester. (Bobbs-Merrill Company, In 
dianapolis, Ind.) 

Sherman Hale, by George Hart Rand. 
(R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50.) 

Peter Pan, by J. M. Barrie. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) 

Shorty and Patrick, by Stephen French 
Whitman. (P. F. Collier & Son.) 








Waltham Watches Take Their Time 
from the Stars 


For thirty years Waltham has been the only watch-fac- 
tory in the world equipped with its own Observatory, 
Transit Instrument, Chronograph and Standard 
Clocks. Standard time, as every one knows, is determ- 
ined by the transit of fixed stars across the meridian. 


WALTHAM 


makes its own time reckonings, and sidereal and 
meantime clocks compared to decimals of a second, 
electrically transmit time throughout their factory. 

There is no guess work about Waltham. Scientific 
accuracy is its guiding principle and explains the repu- 
tation for reliability of Waltham watches throughout 


the world. 
‘It's Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 
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‘““OH BE JOLLY ”’ 

A lager to linger over. Every sip a 
Pleasure Satisfying, strengthening, appe- 
tizing. There's no better beer brewed. 

‘ Atleading Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 
4G. VAN NOSTRAND, Bunker Hill Breweries, Boston, Mass. 




















Write for handsome booklet describing the various Waltham movements. Your 
Jeweler will assist you in the selection of the one best suited to your needs. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY . WALTHAM, MASS. 








Subconscious Phenomena, by Hugo 
Miinsterberg and others. (R. G. Badger, 
3oston, Mass. $1.20.) 

Vanitas, by Vernon Lee. (John Lane 
Company, $1.50.) 

The Smiling Road, by Hanna Rion. 
(Edward J. Clode. $1.00.) 

Mothers and Fathers, by Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins. (Baker & Taylor Company 
$1.50.) 

Simply Women, by Marcel Prevost. 
(The Macaulay Company. $1.00.) 


“ 


SEE HERE, MISTER FIREFLY, THE LAW REQUIRES 
A LIGHT IN front AS WELL AS BEHIND!” 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 




















"THE LYON & HEALY PIANO holds a 
unique position because of its 


QUALITY—PRESTIGE—STYLE 


It isin a class by itself. Its pure, vibrant tone once heard is not easily forgotten. Sold every- 
where by the most progressive dealer in each city. Price, $350 and up. Beautiful catalog yours tor 
the asking. Write to-day. 


Piano Makers—28-78 Adams Street, Chicago 





